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Matters at Home and Abroad. 
[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE COURIER.] 
New York, October 13, 1880, 

O-NIGHT an important musical change in Gotham 
T will be effected. Rudolph Aronson will no longer 
brandish the conductor’s baton in the Metropolitan Con- 
cert Hall, as he has heretofore regularly done; but in his 
place will be seen the more familiar and capable director, 
Theodore Thomas. The managers of this place of 
amusement have made a wise decision, and will reap a 
rich future harvest from the change. Thursday nights, 
as at Koster & Bial’s, are to be dedicated to the perform- 
ance of the higher class of works, a complete symphony 
being included in the programme. On Tuesday nights 
selections from symphonies, overtures, and lesser works 
by the chief composers will be rendered. Other nights 
will be given up to lighter works, such as operatic over- 
tures, waltzes, &c. It is not, however, so much through 
the plan that more than ordinary success will be attained, 
but through the name and influence of Mr. Thomas. 
Performances are very certain to be given of a much 
superior order to any of those which have as yet been 
heard in the hall since its inauguration. Thus far, well. 
But will native talent receive more encouragement by the 
change that has been brought about ? 

Everything seems to promise well for the opening night 
of Italian opera at the Academy of Music next Monday. 
Fashionable people are dying for that day to appear; but 
in a week the feeling of novelty will have disappeared, 
and only ordinary interest will be taken in Mapleson and 
his company, until the production of “ Mefistofele,” 
when another momentary ripple will be experienced, only 
to die out again after the first representation of the opera 
shall have become a thing of the past. Thus must it 
ever be with those who consider music in any other light 
than that of a serious and elevating art. The true lover 
of music has no desire for novelty for only its own sake, 
but always enjoys a good performance of a good work. 

Speaking of Italian opera I see that there has been a 
“little earthquake" at the Teatro Falero, Atene. It oc- 
curred at the last performance of the summer season. 
The management had announced a representation of 
“La Fille du Tambour Major,” in which Signora Lassalle 
was set down for the part of S¢e//a. Moreover, the an- 
houncement promised the electric light for that night, 
and for these extra attractions raised the price of admis- 
sion. It seemed that the worthy public of Atene knew 
that the eminent cantatrice was not in good health ; but it 
did not have any idea that the entire part would be left 
out. There was, therefore, no little astonishment and in- 
dignation felt by those who had paid their way into the 


theatre ‘hen, after having waited patiently a whole hour 
alter the time specified for the commencement of the per- 
formance, without anything being said about it, an attempt 
Was mace to begin at the third act—the last in the opera. 
The crow of spectators, sitting in obscurity, arising from 
the ek ‘ light, which shone conspicuously by its ab- 
sence, 


yan to murmur ominously. Some one of the 
Manayement tried to speak to the people, but they cried: 


Basta ‘a’ (Enough!) Finally, the representation 
began finished with personages half in costume and 
half not. or dressed in a manner utterly at variance with 
the parts they were personating. Added to these unusual 
and r us surroundings were the insults and gibes of 
the a © directed at the performers and their cos- 
tumes to cap the climax, the inculpable first cause 
: S misfortunes swooned away, and departed in 
ov ‘s tor Marseilles, although there was a great 


eae > home her again. Here endeth the recital which 
's given for the benefit of impresarios here and elsewhere, 





for whom a “little earthquake ” may yet be in store. The 
risks and troubles of managers are so great, that they de- 
serve the sympathy beforehand of all music lovers. 

It is no doubt because of such happenings that numer- 
ous theatres remain closed, because the risks which im- 
presarios have to run influence many of them to let well 
alone, and these stand aside to view the ruin of others 
with greater boldness, but proportionate ill luck. Among 
Italian theatres which are now without a management 
for the coming winter, are the Sociale, Mantua; the 
Concordi, Padova; and those of Bergamo, Lodi, Crema, 
Novara, Bari, &c. This partial list shows that unsuc- 
cessful managers can be counted by the hundreds, and 
like all who have failed welcome to their ranks every new 
“unfortunate.” Another name for theatre is “hazard.” 
Very recently, at the Concordia Theatre, Cremona, a 
calamity was only avoided bya hairsbreadth. The pe- 
troleum in a lamp took fire. The brightness, the odor 
and the smoke frightened the audience, which began to 
make good its escape. What might have happened it is 
hard to say, unless, fortunately, the burning lamp had 
been quickly removed from the theatre, and thus a gen- 
eral stampede of human beings prevented. With such 
unforeseen occurrences are managers surrounded, and yet 
everybody envies them! Mapleson, Grau, Strakosch and 
others of that ilk ought to be canonized and not reviled, 
as they occasionally are. They have become martyrs for 
a good cause. If they triumph they are applauded; if 
they fail they are scoffed at! Such is the reward of per- 
severance. 

America must do things on a big scale or not at all. 
But often old countries get up monstrously large affairs. 
For instance, on the occasion of the military feast in Ber- 
lin, two Zapfenstreich were given, at the first of which 
1,200 executants, gathered from various military bands, 
took part, and 1,500 at the second. The effect produced 
by a band composed of so many excellent players, can 
better be imagined than described. Such bass passages 
as are included in Meyerbeer's first and third “torchlight 
dances” would almost raise the hair off one’s head, ren- 
dered by the mass of bass instruments congregated. It 
is well, now and then, for such abnormal performances to 
take place, if only for the purpose of proving that there 
exists no real necessity for them. 

The musical festival which is contemplated to be held here 
in May next promises to be more.than an ordinary success, 
according to public and private reports. The expense inci- 
dent to such an undertaking is one of the most important 
elements to be considered, and yet only $20,000 has been 
adjudged necessary for the festival to be carried out prop- 
erly, which sum is not large when everything connected 
with the idea is carefully considered. Half of the amount 
is said to have been subscribed, the other half should be 
shortly. The chorus is divided into six sections, each 
having weekly rehearsals. Dr. Damrosch, the able direct- 
or, has now an opportunity to exhibit the height to 
which he is capable of soaring. A pronounced success 
must be obtained if his reputation as a conductor is to be 
substantially increased, for a succés a’estime only would de- 
tract from his already acquired fame. Dr. Damrosch has 
had enough experience in directing large vocal and in- 
strumental masses to warrant the public in expecting from 
him the best work capable of being developed from the 
huge body of performers that will be subjected to his 
teaching before and final generalship during the festival. 
An unequivocal success will bring him high honors, if not 
directly profit. 

Next month really begins the season of classical con- 
certs. The present month is only an introduction to the 
serious and productive part of the season, exactly as May 
is generally the tail end of it. Seasons succeed one 
another, and the musical taste of the city continually 
grows. With a broader taste on the part of the public, 
POR STUDY PURPOSES ONLY. 





and more frequent opportunities for orchestral perform- 
ances, native and resident talent must come to be recog- 
nized and encouraged. Such composers as Boise, Bran- 
deis, Bristow, Bartlett, Buck, Mueller, &c., will not have 
to beg or wait for two or three autocratic conductors to 
examine their works and then refuse to play them on the 
general though unreal ground of the public’s indifference 
to new compositions by those who are fellow-citizens, 
however excellent these compositions may be; but all 
such thorough and earnest musical toilers will find the 
reward they truly deserve. When this time comes, 
America will have native conductors. Now we are being 
educated and led by foreign magnates, whose prejudices 
are only the result of their birth. CHRONICLER. 


Notes from Elmira. 
[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE COURIER.] 
Evmira, N. Y., October 9, 1880. 
ARY ANDERSON played “ Evadne” here last Mon- 
day night to a $1,200 house. Her support was good 
and the play gave general satisfaction. Mr. Levick as 
Colonna and Robert Downing as Ludovico were especially 
fine. 

Edward Dickinson, organist of Park Congregational 
Church, gave a piano recital at the piano warerooms of 
Frost & Longstreet last Saturday, October 2. He was 
assisted by Mrs. M. E. Gibson, of this city, who sang her 
two solos in a pure and finished style. Mrs. Gibson has 
improved very much of late. She has a good natural 
voice, pure and sympathetic in tone, and true in intona- 
tion; and outside the ranks of the professionals there are 
few that can equal her. 

Mr. Dickinson showed himself a careful player and 
earnest student, with a clear and elastic touch, good exe- 
cution and appropriate expression, but his playing did not 
touch the feelings ; it was cold and cheerless. The Ouver- 
ture to “ Egmont” seemed rather out of place at a piano 


recital. I annex herewith the programme: 
F. SRRORNE BS IE, ca a4cccesanoncces ... Beethoven 
2. Gavotte, ‘‘ from the ‘cello suite in D”.............. Bach 
a; SO OS Dee OR CRG INE iin van ccc gesevetws Schubert 
Mrs Gibson. 
i NN one 5 5 56 6 4.0065-00:00 ve erntinn Schubert 
it TY GE MTs Scot cout deCaaccteustcaseoss Hummel 
Beers PUNE TAG « SOs cdheetondd ccaadeves cceeceud Schira 
Mrs. Gibson. 
yt PE CUNO Cgc occ ecctetundeeceeens Kierulf 
DENY. © hh 0.6 6sec chi covccth dbvcediieen Schumann 
Ss SG eee eye ee ee Rubinstein 
Nas ck caiadedce ce etectass sae Rubinstein 


“I, GREENER’S SOFT PEDAL ATTACHMENT.” 

I noticed an article in a recent number of a New 
York weekly paper that does great injustice to I. Greener, 
the piano manufacturer of this city. The article in ques- 
tion has evidently been written by one of the leading 
piano manufacturers of New York city, who does not be- 
lieve in any inventive genius outside of London, Paris or 
New York. The writer speaks of Mr. Greener as a “smal! 
piano manufacturer much given to mechanical speculation 
and experiments.” I do not know the number of instru- 
ments manufactured by Mr. Greener per week, but this I 
know, that all his instruments find a ready market and 
give good satisfaction. He has made a great many ex- 
periments, but they have resulted in useful devices of 
great benefit to the manufacturers and the public, some 
of the former have lost no time in adapting them to their 
own instruments, and in their eagerness they forget en- 
tirely the inventor and patentee. Now, that Mr. G. has 
taken steps to enforce his rights, a certain person claims 
C. Montal, of Paris, to be the inventor of this “Soft 
Pedal Attachment,” and that an article in the New York 
Tribune of December, 1866, verified the fact that Steinway 
& Sons were using this new improvement. This may all 
be right so far as these parties are concerned. They may 
act in good faith, but Mr. G. has assured me that he ex- 
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perimented on his “ Soft Pedal Attachment” in the years 
1859 and 1860, two years prior to Mr. Montal's patent ex- 
hibited in pianos at the London Exposition in 1862. Mr. 
Greener has now a piano in this city which was made in 
1859 or 1860, and which has this improvement in it He 
has made pianos in Europe since the year 1840, but having 
never met with anything similar to his invention, he ap- 
plied for a patent in 1869, and the same was granted, In 
one thing the writer of said article is correct, the inven- 
tion is of European origin. Wys. C. 








Milwaukee's Musical Society. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE COURIER. ] 
MILWAUKEE, Wis., October 10, 1880. 
Ey past week has been barren of musical events; but 
I have received the full programme of the Musical 
Society for the season, and append it here as being more 
important than anything else I can offer. The following 
circular is issued with the programme: 

With the coming concert season the Musical Society begins 
the thirtieth year of its existence. It will endeavor to furnish 
its members proof, in the selection and execution of compo- 
sitions, that it is still possessed of enthusiasm for the cause it 
has served over a quarter of a century, and will strive to attain 
the highest aims in fostering taste for the musical art. The 
society, for this purpose, needs more material assistance from 
the music-loving people of the city than it at present receives. 
The member list must be considerably enlarged to place the 
society in position to realize the increased artistic perfection 
expected of its performances, 

We, therefore, request you to sign your name to inclosed 
postal card and mail it as addressed. You will in this man- 
ner express your desire to become a member of the society, 
and signify that you are willing to pay the sum of $2.25 as 
quarter-annual dues, securing for yourself and one lady ad- 
mission to all regular concerts of the society. 

Evcene Lvenina, Director. 


H. M. Menpe., President, Comanitio: cn 


Wo. BIERSACH, Music 


G. W. GROSSENBACH, 
PROGRAMME FOR THE SEASON, 





First Concert,—Friday, October 22, 1880. 
Symphony by Joachim Raff, ‘‘Im Walde " (In the Forest). 
(First Time.) 
Scenes from ‘‘Golden Legend,”—Prize composition by Dudley 
Buck, for Soli, Chorus and Orchestra. 


First Soiree.— Tuesday, December 7, 1880. 





Second Concert.—Friday, January 28, 1881, 
'* Odysseus,” for Soli, Chorus and Orchestra, by Max Bruch. 


Second Soiree.— Tuesday, March 15, 1881, 


Third Concert,—Friday, April 22, 1881. 
Elijah,” Oratorio by Mendelssohn, for Soli, Chorus and 
Orchestra. 

The mixed chorus is composed of 120 members, The grand 
orchestra will number 60 performers. 

Members have free admission to the general rehearsals. 

Herne’s “ Hearts of Oak” has been running the whole 
week at the Opera House, to good houses. The Lingard 
Burlesque Company also played at the Academy. Nothing 
of importance is announced for next week. F, 








Progress in Richmond. 
[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE COURIER.] 
RicuMmonpD, Va., October 10, 1880. 

T St. Peter’s Cathedral (Catholic), on Sunday, Octo- 
A ber 4, the new organ erected by Pomplitz & Co., of 
Baltimore, was opened for the first time, and proved en- 
tirely satisfactory. The music for the occasion consisted 
of selections from “Mozart's Twelfth” and “Haydn's No. 
3° masses. A strong quartet accompanied the organ, 
and all present expressed themselves as delighted with 
the rendition of the music. This organ is the first which 
Messrs. Pomplitz have ever erected in the South, and 
will surpass any instrument of its kind in the city. It 
has two manuals and a pedal. Compass of manual from 
CC to C 4; compass of pedal, from CCC to D. The great 
manual contains 13 stops and 964 pipes; the swell 
manual, 11 stops and 754 pipes; the pedal, 4 stops and 
108 pipes; accessory stops, 4; pedal movements, 6. Total, 
32 registers, 1,826 pipes, 6 pedal movements, and balance 


swell pedal, and wind indicator for organist. 

The Mozart Association has completed its full mem- 
bership, 500; and since the inauguration of opera series 
finds itself cramped for room, At the last meeting of the 
board of directors, a committee of five was appointed to 


prepare a plan, to be submitted to the association, for the 
purchasing of a lot, and the building thereon of an opera 
house. At the musicale of the association on the 7th 
inst., Mr. and Mrs, Pierre Bernard appeared in “La Trav- 


iata,”’ and were warmly received. 
The repairs to the theatre have been completed, and 
Richmond can now boast of one of the neatest and pret- 


tiest theatres south of Philadelphia, The season has 


opened well. Smith & Mestayer’s Tourists came for 
four performances on September 27, and played to good 
houses. On October 4 and 5, the ever popular Frank 
Mayo appeared in “Van, the Virginian,” and “David 
Crocket,” to large audiences. Ford's comedy company 
stopped here on 9th inst.,en route for Baltimore, and 
gave one performance of “Sam of Posen.” The Cri- 
terion Comedy Company on 11th and 12th, in “Freaks,” 
and Adele Belgarde on 13th, 14th, 15th and 16th. 

. F. P. B. 





Sternberg's Third Concert. 


ONSTANTIN STERNBERG made his third appear- 
ance last Wednesday afternoon before the public of 
New York at the Madison Square Theatre. 

He was assisted by Anna Drasdil, contralto; Theo. J. 
Toedt, tenor; J. B. Poznanski, violin, and Geo. W. Colby, 
accompanist. : 

Mr. Sternberg played for his first selection three Etudes 
de Concert, viz.: a—Etude, D flat major, Liszt ; A—Etude, 
C sharp minor, Chopin; c—Etude, G flat major, Mosz- 
kowski. The Etude in C sharp minor was exquisitely 
rendered, Mr. Sternberg showing much more feeling than 
he has ever exhibited in his former selections. His sec- 
ond selection was: a—Impromptu, op. 18, Ph. Schar- 
wenka; 46—Mazourka, No. 11, Saint-Saéns; c—Dagon 
Priesterinnen Tanz, Saint-Saéns; d—Nightingale (Rus- 
sian Song), transcribed by Liszt. The rendition of the 
“ Impromptu, op. 18,” was quite original in its conception 
and brilliant in its execution. The “ Nightingale” was 
played in an easy, flowing and graceful manner, and was 
heartily encored. In conclusion, Mr. Sternberg played 
one of his own compositions, which was original in char- 
acter and executed in excellent style. 








French Opera. 
N Monday evening Mr. Grau presented to his patrons 
the opera of “ Mignon,” with the following cast : 


Mignon......... Paola Marié | Jarno.......... M. Terrancle 
Philine...Josephine Scheffer | Alloysius......... M. Perret 
Frederic... ...0% Mile. Merle | Antonio........... M. Millet 
Lothario.........M. Bernard | Un Huissier...M. Marchand 
TORS» ops'sicnc sda M. Poyard | Wilhelm Meister..M. Mauras 


The title rdle was impersonated by Mlle. Marié with 
not much greater success than that she achieved last 
year, although she was encored in one or two pieces. It 
is not, however, a character she excels in. Three singers, 
new to the American stage, also made their first appear- 
ance—a soprano, tenor and baritone. Mlle. Josephine 
Scheeffer, the new soprano, has not much of a voice, but 
it seems to have been well cultivated. She executed the 
well known “ Polonaise” very nicely, but the volume of 
tone emitted was so small as to render the piece utterly 
ineffective. M. Mauras, the new tenor, as W7/helm Meis- 
ter, made a very favorable impression upon the whole, 
but did not seem to be in the best condition. Besides 
this, the part really offers very little in which a voice can 
display itself. However, he is likely to improve on ac- 
quaintance, and to take a good position as an opera 
bouffe tenor. M. Bernard, the new baritone, has a very 
excellent baritone organ, which he uses with commend- 
able skill. He also will eventually take rank among the 
higher class of opera bouffe singers. In other parts he 
may still do better. Mlle. Merle looked better than she 
sang, and as Frederic, was only fairly successful. The 
chorus was reasonably good, and the orchestra also. The 
company is not a strong one, but is able to give pleasing 
interpretations of light operas. This is all. 








2 
' Deseret. 

UDLEY BUCK’S new opera, “Deseret,” was pro- 
D duced for the first time on Monday night at Haver- 
ly’s Theatre. 

The house was well filled with people, many of whom 
were personal friends of the composer, among them some 
of the leading organists and church singers in this city 
and Brooklyn. 

The scene of the opera is laid in Utah, near a Mormon 
city. The hero and heroine are Mayor Clem, of the 
United States Army, and Rosamond, who has been 
promised by her father to E/der Scram for his twenty- 
fifth wife. 

Foseph Fessup, an unscrupulous Indian agent, who has 
cheated the Indians out of $300,000, makes mock war on 
polygamy ; but meeting one of Scram's wives, who was a 
former sweetheart of his in Vermont, he proposes to her 
to elope. His letter to her is intercepted, and for the 
sake of mischief twenty-five duplicates on manifold paper 
are sent to the wives. The wives all come to the place 
of meeting appointed, and essop, recovering from his 
surprise, elopes with them all. 

Major Clem rescues Rosamond from imprisonment, 








in his arms, saying that it was impossible for him ts 
to which one of his twenty-four wives it belonged, tes 
here interrupted by the entrance of his wives, who 
returned, because Fessup, with whom they eloped, ~ 
killed by the Indians. ’ 

Taken as a whole the opera is not a success, Some a 
the choruses are very fine, but most of them are 
heavy. There are no solos, with catching airs, like “Pin, 
afore.” Very strong marks of crudeness are visibje is 
the construction and stage setting of the opera, The. 
singers are picked out of church choirs and walk : 
the stage very much as if they would like to 80 home 
Belle Cole, however, is an exception. She both aets ang 
sings well. The libretto, from beginning to end, is de, 
void of witticisms, and almost so of humor. Mr. Bucks 
a fine composer of church music, and he should ¢jj to 
his legitimate field. The impression left on the Spec. 
tator is that he would not care to see the opera a second 
time. 











































Music in Paris. 
0° music in Paris a correspondent of the New Yog 







Herald writes: 

At the lyric theatres the season will probably be rather a dul 
one. The Opera will revive ‘‘Le Comte Ory,” a very light 
work for so vast a theatre, and will (or should, which js Dot 
exactly the same thing) produce two novelties—M. Widor, 
Breton ballet ‘‘ La Korigane” and Charles Gounod’s five ay 
opera ‘‘Le Tribut de Zamorra,” revised and amplified by the 
composer. At the Opera Comique the chief novelties will, 
a one act operetta (somewhat in the Gounod vein), byy 
Albert Cahen, entitled, ‘‘Le Bois;” a one act opera, “Ge, 
maine,” by that erudite and classic minded composer, y 
Theodore de Lajarte; Offenbach’s three act serious and fay. 
tastic opera, ‘‘Les Contes d’Hoffmann,” and “ L'Amour 
Médecin,” an interesting opera, by M. Poise, the composer of 
that most delightful and dainty musical pleasantry, “Le 
Surprises de l’Amour.” The only novelty we can look fo. 
ward to at the Renaissance is Offenbach’s ‘‘ Belle Lurette” 
The Folies-Dramatiques has nothing in preparation but ¥, 
Lacéme’s operetta, ‘‘Le Beau Nicholas,” and finally, the 
Bouffes intend to give us an operetta by M. Audran, entitled, wide a 
‘*La Mascotte,” another by Olivier Métra, called, “La Fé tain, to 
aux Perles,” and to wind up the season a three act operety The. 
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by M. Varney, ‘‘ La Bouquetiére d’Arles.”” The musical lig and go 
is, as will be seen, not a long one. and ol 
Talking of music, much disappointment must have bes decora 
felt at Mme. Nilsson’s determination not to go over tothe which 
United States with Mapleson this season. The reasons of he side r 
decision are very plainly and simply set forth in a letter whid Above 
Mme. Nilsson’s husband, M. Rouzaud, has addressed to Mr, which | 
Ulmann. M. Rouzaud informs Mr. Ulmann that he cannt be effe 
go over to America himself and that he cannot make up his and tie 
mind to part with his charming wife for any length of time, of the 
though the terms of the engagement offered her were perfectly of vent 
satisfactory and the guarantees proposed by Mr. Belmont um over h 
exceptionable. M. Rouzaud’s disinclinination to be bereftd weathe 
the companion of his joys and sorrows is hardly to be wor parlors 
dered at, however much it may be regretted. Can any ma Forty- 
conscientiously declare he would think differently on the sub nected 
ject were he Mme. Nilsson’s husband? It is not, then, from avenue 
any distrust of Mapleson that Nilsson will remain in Europ The fo 
this autumn. In his letter to Mr. Ulmann M. Rouzaud& presidi 
presses the greatest deference for the manager of Her Majesty Georg 
‘* My wife,” he writes, ‘‘ would on no account forsake Maples, G. Ha 
who has been her impresario for so many years. It would Willia 
downright ingratitude to do so. While Mapleson stands Godda 
Christine Nilsson will stand by him, and I am sure that tht 
Gyes would be the first to appreciate the delicacy of her co» ene 
duct.” with a 
tober | 
Maurice Grau. pnd 
3 proof « 
REPORTER of Tue Courter called this week At the 
on Maurice Grau at the Standard Theatre, and founl om 
him reclining in an easy chair, looking rather careworn. of Emi 
‘* Has this been a good season ?” inquired the reporter. atists 
** Only fair.” Hugo. 
‘* Not so good as last year ?” edy. 
‘*No; notas yet. I hope it will be better in the spring.” child « 
‘* How do you account for it ?” smalle 
‘* Well, I think the election times have affected our busine than tl 
to a considerable extent.” in the 
‘* What are your plans for the future ?” wright 
‘“*T shall start for Havana the last of this month.” in the 
‘“Why do you not remain here ?” Specta 
‘* Because my troupe is too expensive, and I cannot malt moral 
it pay.” drame 
‘* How long will you remain in Havana ?” the di 
‘‘T shall stop there two months, and then go to Mexi often 
where I shall also remain two months. In March I shall the fa 
turn to New York, and give a season of a month oF Made 
weeks.” the fi: 
“‘ Your troupe is at present divided, I believe ?” drew 
** Yes; but I shall take the whole of it withme. My tr a’Olyr 
e . ists, 
this year, is a very expensive one, and unless I have of the 
houses I cannot make it pay. There has been no Fr umm 


opera at Havana or Mexico lately, and I think we shall eato 








while Li/der Scram dances around the stage with a baby 


well ; at any rate, there is a fine outlook,” ae 








THE COURTMIE R. 
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— 7 
The Metropolitan Opera House. 
has been decided to build the Metropolitan 
House on the vacant square bounded by Forty- 
third and Forty-fourth streets and Vanderbilt and Madison 
yes. All the stock has been subscribed, and the plans 
of Josiah Cleveland Cady, the architect, have been perfected 
accepted. The structure is to cost $450,000, and ground 
gill be broken before November1. The main entrance will 
be on Forty-third street, the stage to be on the Forty-fourth 
greet side, The extreme height of the building, which will 
have five stories, will be 1oo feet. In the exterior Phila- 
delphia brick and terra cotta will be used, the design to be 
afer the Italian renaissance. Around the auditorium on all 
five floors there will be a grand corridor, and on the Vander- 



























. Buck i pilt avenue side there will be two foyers, each 30 by 70 feet, 
cling to with open air promenades above them and carriage entrances 
he peneath, In the corridor will be arranged an elaborate 
a nal m of stairways which can be reached from any part of 






the auditorium without danger of delay, and by which a ready 
exit toone of the streets is secured. There will be eight 
stairways, to be built of iron and marble, each inclosed 
within independent walls, one 12 feet wide, one 10 
feet, two 8 feet, two 6 feet, one 5 feet and one 4 feet wide. 

The auditorium will be roo feet deep by roo feet across at 







ow York 








her a dul} its widest part, and it is designed to seat 3,100 people. There 
very light will be no proscenium boxes. There will be a parquet, ac- 
ch is not cessible by four wide aisles, and to be furnished with 800 





sofa chairs. Thirty-six boxes, each arranged to hold six 
chairs, and to each of which a parlor, 7x8 feet, will be at- 
tached, will surround the parquet, and will constitute the 
parterre. Above the parterre are the first and second tiers, 
also arranged with boxes and parlors. The total number of 
boxes will be 110. Above the tiers there will be the bal- 






S five act 












ser, M, cony, with 580 chairs, and above it the gallery, with bench 
and fan. room for 1,100 persons. Access can be had to the foyers and 
. Amour promenade on the roof from all parts of the house, and by 
Poser of the corridor stairways there will be three ways of exit from 





1, “Les each tier, gallery and balcony on each of the three sides of 
00k for. the building. There will be four escape exits from the par- 
urette," quet and parterre. The stage isto be 70 feet deep by 120 
but M, feet wide, and it will be separated from the auditorium by 
ly, the heavy walls, except at the opening, which will be 48 feet 
titled, wide and 4o feet high, and will be supplied with an iron cur- 
‘Laker tain, to be dropped in case of danger from fire. 
Dperetta The prevailing colors in the decorations will be maroon 
ical lis and gold. The proscenium arch will be framed in bronze 
and on each side of it will be an elaborately carved and 
re been decorated pilaster, which will support a rich frieze, above 
r to the which there will be a large painting with statues on either 
S of her side representing Poetry, Tragedy, Comedy and Music. 
t which Above these the ornamentation will be carried into the dome, 
to Mr, which will be at the centre of the ceiling. The lighting will 
cannot be effected by means of electric lamps around the galleries 
up his and tiers and a large gas chandelier hanging from the apex 
f time, of the dome. The heating will be by steam and the system 
erfectly of ventilation is arranged so that the air in entering will pass 
Ont un over heated coils in cold weather and over ice when the 
ereft of weather is hot. There will be separate dressing-rooms and 
e Wor parlors for ladies and gentlemen on each floor. On the 
y man Forty-third street side there will be three dining-rooms con- 
re sub. nected with a restaurant to be conducted at the Vanderbilt 
1, from avenue and Forty-third street corner on the ground floor. 
Surope The following is the Board of Directors: J. N. A. Griswold, 
ud president; E. P. Fabbri, treasurer; James A. Roosevelt, 
esty's, George Henry Warren, George Peabody Wetmore, George 
leson, G. Haven, Robert Goelet, George Fearing, David King, ye. 
uld be William K. Vanderbilt and Levi P. Morton, with Calvin 


Goddard, secretary.—N. Y¥. World. 








....An admirable review of Emile Augier’s dramatic work, 
with a careful critical estimate of its quality, leads off the Oc- 
tober number of the /nternational Review, The writer is 3 
Brander Matthews, whose ‘* Theatres of Paris” gave sufficient 
proof of his acquaintance with French plays and playwrights. 
At the outset of his article he says: ‘‘I am proud to confess 
a hearty admiration for the sincere and robust dramatic works 
of Emile Augier, to my mind the foremost of the French dram- 
alists of our day, with the possible exception only of Victor 
Hugo. M.A ugier inherits the best traditions of French com- 
edy. He is the true child of Beaumarchais, the true grand- 
child of Moliére.” M. Augier’s plays appeal to the higher and 
smaller class; for that reason he is less known outside France 
than the Dumas and Sardou. A further reason may be found 
in the peculiar quality of his plays. Other French play- 
Wrights assume to present and enforce great moral truths; but 
in the maze of plot and passion and strong “situations” the 
Spectator of the struggles of a Camille easily loses sight of the 
moral lesson. M. Augier is par excellence a writer of the 
drame 4 tendance. With him everything is subservient to 
the development of character. And his moral sense, too 
Often affronted by the insidious assaults upon the sanctity of 
the family by plays of the ‘‘Datne aux Caméllias” type has 
a him a i militant in morality, ever up in arms to fight for 

© fireside.” Hence Dumas’ glorification of the courtesan 


— from him an indignant response in the “ M 

“pal _ He is the most moral of modern French dram- 

en aot Nig plays give us a picture of the real world, not 

Neal world. ‘*M. Augier,” says Mr. Matthews in 

oe . Pie ar ‘tis fit to survive; he is a great 
nforgetable i 

gl lB: get =e a true poet in the Greek 























The Tagliapietra Opera Company. 

F the first performance of this opera company in 
Halifax, the Evening Mai/ of that city has the following: 
“Tt is seldom that the Academy, since its opening, has been 
graced with a finer audience than that which greeted Signor 
Tagliapietra’s Grand Italian Opera Company last evening. 
The house was filled in all its parts, not a few of the seats 
being occupied by ladies and gentlemen from several of the 
country towns, who had come to Halifax for the express pur- 
pose of enjoying Verdi's great opera. The company produced 
a most favorable impression from the opening, an impression 
which seemed to become more pronouneed with each sueceed- 
ing scene. The cast was as follows: Leonora, Mile. Anna 
Rosetti ; Azucena, Mile. Zelna; /nez, Mlle. Vicart ; Manrico, 
Signor Baldanza ; // Conti di Luna, Signor Tagliapietra ; Fer- 
rando, Signor Fillippi; wiz, Signor Barberes. Those ac- 
quainted with ‘Il Trovatore’ know the difficult character of 
the piece, and the high talent required to perform any of its 
leading parts with success, Yet it is no exaggeration to say 
that it was not only well but excellently performed last even- 
ing. Signor Tagliapietra’s singing and acting were both ofa 
very high order, and he was closely followed in point of merit 
by Signor Baldanza. The ‘ Ardita e qual furente amore’ of 
the former, and the ‘ Ah che la morte’ of the latter were both 

loudly applauded, the latter being encored.” 








..--It is declared by Mr. Chorley that ‘‘on the Continent 
Scottish music is the term applied to all the national airs ot 
this country” [England]. So far has this gone, that even in a 
collection arranged by Beethoven the Welsh tune, ‘‘ Of a 
Noble Race was Shenkin,” the English, ‘‘ Sally in Our Alley,” 
and the Irish, ‘‘ Last Rose of Summer,” are all included 
among Scotch music. This, if it be really the case, may per- 
haps be accounted for by the fact that Scotland had a civilized 
court of her own down to a late period ; and that thus ‘‘the 
products of the north country were naturally more largely in- 
terchanged with those of other European countries than could 
be the products of exclusive Wales or of careless, harassed 
Ireland.” Boieldieu has incorporated a few Scotch melodies 
in his opera, *‘ La Dame Blanche”—not unreasonably, seeing 
that the plot of the opera is mostly based on Sir Walter Scott's 
“Monastery.” Similarly, ‘‘Auld Lang Syne” is worked in 
among the tunes in Niedermayer’s ‘‘ Marie Stuart.” Asa 
third example, Scottish melodies are worked into Mendel- 
ssohn’s beautiful Scotch Symphony. The bagpipe of Scotland 
claims to be superior to that of any other country, and not 
without some justification. It is humorously remarked that 
any one of the stalwart pipers whose performances are so at- 
tractive in our Scottish regiments could blow down, by the 
force and percussion of his drone, any rival from the sister 
island, from Calabria, from the Basque provinces, or from the 
centre of France. There is a peculiarity in much Scottish 
music, technically known as the ‘‘ snap,” produced by a rapid 
staccato succession of two notes, say, a semi-quaver followed 
by a dotted quaver. Many of the tunes, such as ‘‘ Alister Mc- 
Alister,” owe much of their piquancy to this snap. Triple 
time is not so frequently observed in Scotch music as in that 
of the sister island ; the reel and the strathspey, different as 
they are in character, are alike in this. Nevertheless, the 
favorite tunes, ‘‘ Tweedside” and ‘‘ Wooed and Married and 
A’,” are cited as examples of melodies in the three-bar rhythm 
very peculiar in effect.—A// the Year Round. 








....THE Music of Minvets.—‘‘ The measure,” says Mr. 
Chappell, in his ‘‘ Popular Music of the Olden Time” ‘‘ was 
a grave and solemn dance, with slow and measured steps like 
the minuet. To ¢read a measure was the usual term, like to 
walkaminuet.” Sir John Davies says: 

* Vet all the feet whereon these measures go, 

Are only spondees—solemn, grave, and slow.” | 
The melody of the minuet is a three-four time, and consists of 
two members of eight bars each. To give more life and color 
to the music a second part was added and alternated with the 
first. This second movement bore the name of trio, because 
it was written for three parts (technically voices) only; while 
the principal movement was executed by the full orchestra. 
The conductor was careful above everything to emphasize the 
divisions of the melody into groups of four bars each, and to 
pay careful attention to the pauses which occurred at regular 
intervals. ‘‘ These pauses,” observes the Comte Moroni, 
‘allowed the ear to perceive the sonorous wave of the last 
chords die and fade slowly into air, which gave the dance a 
sort of languor and affected softness, peculiarly belonging to 
the fashion of those times. The pause was the signal for a 
profound reverence on the part of the dancers. When all is 
said, the minuet was a poor and stupid dance, but an im- 
portant pantomimic action.”— Zhe Cornhill Magazine. 








....The story goes that the celebrated violinist, Wilhelmj 
had been engaged, some years ago, to play at a private party 
given by a Jewish banker in Vienna. He was “hired” to 
play from seven o'clock to ten. The wealthy host, it must be 
premised, had no knowledge of music whatever. The great 
violinist virtuoso began his performance by playing the Andante 
to one of Mendelssohn’s concertos. The man of money 
was dumfounded, and, turning to his guests said, in a sort of 
stage aside, ‘‘ Excuse me, you see what these musicians are: 
I engaged him to play by the hour, and he plays slowly.” 
Where ignorance is bliss, says the poet, ‘tis folly to be wise, 
—Musical Opinion. 








/ Death of Emmet. 
OSEPH EMMET, better known it may be said as 


‘* Fritz,” died in St. Louis, on Saturday, from exhaustion, 
orought on by the effects of prolonged drinking to excess, 
He was born in that city in 1841; he made his début there as 
a variety actor in 1866, and now he has died there. He first 
became known to New York in 1868 as a member of Dan 
Bryant’s Minstrel and Burlesque Company, but his profi- 
ciency in personating Germans having limited control cf the 
English language soon became conspicuous and caused 
him to branch out as a variety star. As such he won both 
popularity and pelf in England as well as America. He left 
a wife and one son and many a friend to drop pitying tears 
upon his grave. 
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IMPORTS. 
NE CNIS oc cece ccecscs eb ccctus value. $198 
NEW PATENTS. 
No. 232,346. Upright Pianotorte.—Abraham Felldin, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 
No. 232,857. Key-Frame Bed for Pianofortes.—C. F. Theo- 


dor Steinway, New York, N. Y. 


No. 232,970. Pianoforte.—Richard Howson, Middlesbrough. 
on-Tees, Great Britian.—Patented in England January 
13, 1880, 

No. 233,038. Reed for Musical Instruments.—Hermann 


Smith, Canterbury, Engiand. Patented in England 


December 3, 1878. 





..+.»The following is related by the London World as oc- 
curring at the Gaiety Theatre where the Florences are playing 
‘The Mighty Dollar.” In addition to the usual ‘“‘ first- 
nighters,” who officiated at the production of ‘* The Mighty 
Dollar,” there were present at the Gaiety a party of crutch- 
and-toothpick statesmen from the Lower House under the 
leadership of a noble lord, whose principal occupation would 
be gone with his mustache. These embryo Pitts continued 
to interrupt and annoy by their valuable remarks as to the 
performance and appearance of Kate, Nelly, Baby, and Con- 
nie, followed by gustsof laughter. Their comduct very nearly 
ledto a serious fracas. There were very many audible hissing 
sounds—which are usually understood to demand silence—on 
the part of the stalls in general, and a stalwart dramatic critic 
in particular; which demands not being complied with, led 
to a little dramatic scene in the lobby. Needless to say, the 
repartee of the D.C. was a trifle more brilliant than that of 
the N. L. The N. L. asked the D. C. who the ——he was, 
and was answered, ‘* Look, you —-- ——, everyone here knows 
who I am, and they can very soon be made to know who you 
are; for if you do not confine your ‘ organized opposition’ to 
the House of Commons, and your licensed impertinence to 
your betters in that House, I shall take the liberty, to use the 
language of the Hon. Bardwell Slote, of p.y.n.—of pulling 
your nose.” Exit N. L. and followers in search of cooler air 
and a cigarette. 








...-Thos, Flaherty, of Thos. Flaherty & Co., pianoforte 
dealers, Boston, who is also the husband of Jennie Kim- 
ball and the father of ‘‘Little Corinne,” the remarkable 
child actress and singer, is in Williamsburg this week. Mr, 
Flaherty is managing the engagement of the “Corinne 
Merry Makers” at the Novelty Theatre in that city. The 
Merry Makers, who are mostly young folks, are perform. 
ing ‘‘The Magic Slipper” with much success, An engage- 
ment in New York for next week is talked of, 
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J Musical Doctors. 


HE many eminent medical men who are devoting 
so large a portion of their time to the physiology of the 
vocal and aural organs and the causes of those innumera- 
ble defects of voice and ear which bar the progress of stu- 
dents, are conferring an inestimable benefit upon the art; and 
when their invaluable exertions in the cause shall have be- 
come more generally known and appreciated, there will be 
but few musical institutions where their services will not be 
called into requisition, and few vocal teachers who will not 
be urged into a more scientific study of the subject than has, 
until lately, been thought necessary. We are, of course, 
quite aware of the difficulty which will be at first experienced 
in convincing people that doctors have anything whatever to 
do with laying down rules for singing; but it can scarcely be 
believed that doubt on the matter can exist in the minds of 
those who have listened to some of the excellent lectures re- 
cently delivered by those medical practitioners who have 
given their special attentionto the matter. In the reviewing 
department of our journal we should be glad indeed if we 
could do full justice to the many able treatises addressed to 
vocal teachers and students; but, being compelled to employ 
our critical faculties so fully upon works to be sung rather 
than upon the method of singing them, we take the present 
opportunity of candidly owning how fast such books accumu-" 
late upon our table, and how sincerely we regret our inability 
to notice them as they deserve, It appears to us in the pres- 
ent day to be a matter of the utmost importance that the 
musical doctor shall be considered not a rival, but a friend of 
the musical teacher; and that in many cases a patient of the for- 
mer can, with advantage to his or her constitution, become a 
pupil of the latter. ‘‘If I could have my will,” said a well 
known doctor, ‘‘] would place the majority of those who 
seck my advice for weakness of voice and chest under a good 
singing master.” Here, indeed, is a truth which cannot be 
too earnestly enforced. Everybody who can speak can sing; 
and that all should be taught at least to take a part in choral 
music has ever been the opinion of those who do not believe 
that singing is merely a showy accomplishment only to be 
acquired by persons whose natural beauty of voice will be 
certain to insure them success in society. 

The ignorance of the majority of students upon their natu- 
ral defects is too well known to those engaged in tuition; and 
the instance of the man who, as well as he could in the inter- 
vals of stammering, recommended a fellow sufferer to place 
himself under a certain doctor because he had ‘‘cured him,” 
is scarcely too strange to be true. Most singing masters 
know that before they can teach their pupils to sing they have 
to teach them to speak, and it is a very rare thing indeed to 
make aspiring vocalists believe that the proper condition of 
the voice depends very materially upon the general health. 
Here then—if he can only make himself heard—the medical 
man steps in; and Mr. Gordon Holmes, one of the most emi- 
nent of those who have written upon the subject, tellsus ‘‘the 
hygiene of the voice, in its fullest sense, is the hygiene of the 
whole animal economy; and the spirit of the well known 
proverb which sets forth how closely is interwoven the in- 
tegrity of mind and of body, might with equal propriety be 
applied to the voice in the form of Vox sana in corpore sano,” 
The same authority has also the following remarks, which, for 
operatic vocalists are of such importance that we cannot re- 
sist quoting them: ‘‘ To the singer nasal breathing is of 
the utmost moment, in order to maintain the sanity of 
the throat and the purity of the voice. The exigencies 
of vocal melody, however, scarcely allow of any exception 
to the rule that inspiration must always be performed rapidly 
through the mouth. Nevertheless, this disadvantage of the 
singer, as contrasted with the orator, is counterbalanced by 
the fact that, whereas a speech or lecture may entail incessant 
use of the voice for a couple of hours or more, a song rarely 
lasts more than a few minutes, and even the most arduous 
rile in an opera is composed of detached songs, between 
which there are usually ample intervals of rest. In such in- 
tervals the mucous membrane of the throat has an oppor- 
tunity to return to its natural state, if it has become in any 
degree irritable or dry during singing. The vocalist should 
remember this fact, so that when off the scene or platform he 
may not engage too much in conversation, especially if he 
has any throat sensations which indicate irritation of the 
part.” 

It will at once be seen, we hope, that our sole desire in 
drawing attention to this subject is that the medical practi- 
tioner who gives to the world his scientific investigations 
upon the vocal and aural organs shall be placed in his true 
position before masters and pupils. His object is, .and 
should be, not to teach, but to show the vocal professor 
the physiological basis upon which his practical results 
founded; and although singers will, of 
especially benefited by those strictly med- 
ical works and lectures upon the art now becoming so 
general, there can be no doubt that, by the help of intellec- 
tual doctors, we may also acquire much useful knowledge on 
the best plan of working in other branches of music. A cel- 
ebrated master, whose pupil assured him that he practiced six 
hours a day, told him to alter his plan by practicing only 
three hours and thinking the other three. This might have 
been said by a medical man; for it is an incontrovertible fact 
that, by over exertion of the fingers and under exertion of the 


should be 


course, be 


his study will produce a result by no means commensurate 
with his well meant efforts. It is too much the custom to 
imagine that there should be no such thing as temperance in 
music; but doctors wil! tell you that everything tending to 
strengthen will weaken when carried to excess, and we can 
see no reason why the practice either of the fingers or the 
voice should be an exception to thislaw. Schumann, in his 
impatience to advance in the technique of the pianaforte, dis- 
abled his right hand so that he was unable to play at all. 
‘**We did indeed err,” he says, in a letter to his friend Tépken, 
“when we thought we could accomplish by capricious 
mechanism what the peace and leisure of later years would 
spontaneously bring.” But had Schumann taken some 
friendly medical counsel before fastening his third finger in a 
machine and practicing only with the others, which most of 
his friends presumed was the method he employed, he would 
no doubt have been successfully dissuaded from making the 
experiment. 

The exhausting effect upon young girls of many of our 
public musical examinations, too, will we trust shortly en- 
gage the attention of the medical profession. Within our 
own knowledge we have several instances of the bad result 
of so many months of hard study as seem necessary to go 
through an ordeal only suited for the more vigorous brains 
of male students. Of course for those who are training for 
the profession in large institutions, an accurate knowledge of 
the branch of music they are to teach is absolutely essential; 
but we speak especially of those amateurs who injure their 
health to pass an examination merely because they see so 
many of their friends do the same. Doctors of music may be 
called in to judge them at their solemn and much dreaded 
trial; but it would be well, we think, if musical doctors were 
previously called into judge of their power to endure it.— 
Henry C. Lunn, in the London Musical Times. 


a 
a A French View of Wagner. 


HE distinguished French “itterateur, M. Henri 

Blaze de Bury includes, in a recently published volume, 
a paper on Richard Wagner and the so-called Music of the 
Future, M. Blaze de Bury is a man of very decided opinions, 
which do not form themselves upon the popular model. As 
to music, at all events, he is far from being, in thought and 
feeling, a typical Frenchman, since he never hesitates to at- 
tack the most distinguished French composers with a vivac- 
ity and point that, to an onlooker, are quite refreshing and 
edifying. When such a man speaks about Wagner, his re- 
marks, whatever their actual value, cannot fail to be of 
interest, and on the strength of this assurance we ask atten- 
tion to the substance of his paper on the Bayreuth master. 

The writer begins by repeating a conversation he once had 
with Meyerbeer on the subject of Richard Wagner. The 
theme was far from pleasant to Meyerbeer, who could not 
hear Wagner’s name pronounced without a disagreeable sen- 
sation which he, ordinarily discreet in such matters, 
took no pains to conceal. M. Blaze de Bury’s words 
are, that ‘‘the name of the author of ‘Tannhaiiser’ and 
‘Lohengrin’ had upon Meyerbeer the effect of a dissonance” 
—a result hardly to be wondered at, perhaps, even by those 
who look for its cause no further than the pages of *‘ Opern 
und Drama.” On one occasion Meyerbeer rallied M. Blaze 
de Bury for being reticent about Wagner, and then ensued 
the following dialogue :— 

B.—The music of the future, you know my opinion—it is 
“Don Giovanni,” ‘‘Fidelio,” ‘Guillaume Tell,” ‘‘Der Frei- 
schiitz,” ‘‘Les Huguenots.” ‘There is not an idea in the pre- 
tended theories of Wagner that has not been worked out in 
advance by Beethoven, Weber, Rossini and yourself. But, 
on the other hand, there are many things in ‘‘Fidelio,” ‘‘Der 
Freischiitz,” ‘‘Guillaume Tell” and ‘‘Le Prophéte,” which 
Wagner and his sckool have left out of their system because 
they could not use them in their scores. However —— 
M.—Ah! there is a ‘‘however” ? 

B.—Yes, maestro, for me at least, who have seen so many 
knowing ones deceive themselves, and so many oracles of to- 
day confounded by the verdict of to-morrow. 

M.—But the public! do you dispute that we have there a 
very important criterion ? 

B.—Important, yes, but not infallible; witness ‘Il Bar- 
biere” hissed at Rome, and the immortal ‘‘Freischiitz” rejected 
at the Odéon. 

M.—Then, according to you, a day is coming when Wag- 
ner’s ‘‘Tannhaiiser” will rank with those che/s-d’euvre ? 
B.—Please heaven, such consequences will not follow. It 
is not sufficient to weary, provoke and deafen the present in 
order to have a right of appeal from ittothe future * * * 
The author of ‘‘Tannhaiiser” is revolutionary only in his 
theories, for his music presents nothing that Beethoven and 
Weber have not said, and said better. As is that music to- 
day so it will be in ten years, in thirty years. It has no 
secrets to show, and that is why I reproach it. You read as 
in an open book its merits and its defects—merits, alas! 
negative; defects without character—good sometimes, tire- 
some often, unintelligible never, ¥ 


* x * * * * 








After this prologue, which is perhaps open to the com- 
plaint that Meyerbeer did so little of the talking. M. Blaze 
de Bury addresses himself to his argument. 

Our author begins with a laugh at Wagnerian pretensions. 





mind, the health of the pupil may become so deteriorated that 






ent and future, is, he says, ‘‘one of the pleasantries 
should be left to men gifted with skulls hard enough to 
a breach in the sacred temples of the old masters» 
such as he who recently was so good as to say that “ 
operas are still of some value and worth preserving.” 
erence is then made to Wagner's embodiment of the 
of poetry and music in one person. Here M. Blaze de 
hits out. ‘At one time,” he tells us, ‘‘Wagner thought bj 
self a simple poet, and wrote dramas in verse which no om 
would play. Finding that poetry treated him 
turned to music. ‘You prevent me from making a 
fortune; be it so, Monseigneur, I will make a big One, 
the future Cardinal de Bernis said to the minister who 
fused him a place. Had the young dramatist’s Piece sy 
ceeded the least in the world, Richard Wagner would hay 
been content to remain a poet like others, withoy 
thought of reforming an art, even the elements of 
he had not, at that ingenuous epoch of life, troubled 
master. O, supreme power of Vocation! how many things. 
explain themselves thus? I have cited the example of Cy. 
dinal de Bernis. Richard Wagner appears to me rather t 
resemble those misunderstood priests who found a feligi 
through hatred of that which has not made them pj 
Sprung from a race of comedians, he scribbled tragedi«. 
mixing up in a heap ‘ Hamlet’ and ‘ King Lear.’ One fing 
day, hearing Goethe’s ‘ Egmont’ at Leipzig, with Beethoven's 
music, he thought that, if some such music had been writ, 
for his piece, perhaps it would have been put on the stage 
somewhere. A disappointed poet; a musician by circyp. 
stances; a comedian by race—there you have all the may 
and all the artist.” 

Our author next deals with the ‘‘ continuous melody,” 
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which expresses not only a situation but a word. This he Our 2 
accuses of making into a whole things intended to exig ness in 
apart, each in its particular sphere, and to develop then- by a mc 
selves according to their proper natures and end. M, Blag one kni 
de Bury strongly insists upon this distinction. * Masicis his habi 
one art and poetry is another; which does not imply tha, assured 
though perfectly separate, they ought not to approadh diverts 
each other. All good music has its poetry, as all goof peals f 
poetry has its harmony, its rhythm, its music; but ead wherew 
art keeps to itself its technical means, reserving it fo conven’ 
employment in due time and place. * * #* Dig cannot 
Schiller and Goethe, in creating their theatre, fang nothing 


themselves cutting out work for the musicians of the futwe It is | 


On the other hand, did Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven, writ Blaze d 
ing sonatas and quartets, in which poetry abounds, imagine readers 
themselves to be composing anything but music?” Protey. of a w 
ing that music is sufficient unto itself, our author goes onw passed 
say: ‘‘A sonata of Beethoven’s has no words ; but that dos in whic 
not prevent it from having poetry. What clearness there is Times, 
in this intimate dialogue of the master with his instrument! 

Follow the musical phrase and, better than the best verse, i 

enables you to understand the profound drama of humanity v 
unrolling itself before you. No feature of the master’s soil HE 
escapes you: you hear its most secret vibrations of joy ai a 
sorrow, its tenderness, its meditations, its frenzy, and wher recitals 
it laughs or weeps the expression remains always simple, Well 
always true, a moral altitude maintains itself. * * * Bu pianne 
in the works of the poets, especially in their dramas, there billiard 
material with which music does not agree. Music assimilats well it 
to itself characters, passions and situations; but long tirade clean o 


disconcert it, the recitatives of Telramond, like those d Play 


Théraméne, terrify it. A few drops of essence suffice to per When | 
fume a vase; four words of love, jealousy, or anger playin’ 
enough for the development of a grand morceau.” Asto little o 
supremacy of music and the composer, as compared wi just fo 
poetry and the poet, we read: ‘‘ The moment music co And I 
into play it commands, and the words obey. For proof, & fool pl 
serve that, however bad the verse may be, it cannot affect tt the har 
music; while the finest stanzas are unable to do anything@ keys | 

behalf of music that is worthless. Such power has @ swift. 
musician that he can save the poem, if it be ridiculous; a sugar : 
destroy it, if it be sublime. Let the composer be Beetho “No 
and out of a derguinade springs ‘Fidelio;’ let him be We thinks 
and from the most incoherent, the most silly book of f nothin 
‘ Euryanthe’ disengages itself.” Continuing the arg ; But 
our author denies the possibility of any such instantane I wa 
ness between word and note as Wagner’s theory foolish 
‘‘In spoken language the words arrange themselves suct® the wo 
sively, and I perceive them only after the phrase is { and se 
and my memory has collected them. Music, on the¢ busine 
trary, seizes me from the first note, and takes me along # light c: 
out leaving either the time or the power to return upoa fresh, | 
steps. How can we hope to establish a complete unioa more i 
tween forces so diverse?” gether 

Taking as atext the remark of Ambrose, that *‘ if W. ers. 
principles become generally recognized and adopted a oms ¢ 
laws of art, we may at once cry ‘Finis musice /'” M.B he ne: 
de Bury discusses, in a very interesting manner, the ¢ birds s 
whether music has not reached the limit of its devel¢ as ™ 
Here ‘space does not allow us to follow him, but we ide v 
quote’ one passage which shows pretty clearly his view ike th 
}'the present isatime of decadence, After referring @ nd n 
‘* joyous and cordial parody of the ancient régime,” he ‘bees 
‘This is not the parody by which the actual theatre . And 
poisoned. Modern burlesque humor kills the idea, But 
with the idea the man who has been inspired by it. * Pres 
speak of reviving Gluck upon the stage, and we ind | 
Hirect 





To claim for Wagner the highest personification of art, pres- 


what becomes of ‘Iphigenia,’ ‘Orpheus’ and ‘5 
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their grand pantomime and their serene majesty, 

an assembly saturated with cynical jokes and still 

gar with the refrains of ‘La Belle Héléne.’ ‘The music 
of the future! here it is,’ said Rossini, one day pointing 

a score of that repertory, comparable to certain plants, rank, 
Pal that cover the surface of a lake and keep from its 
waters, once transparent and profound, the light that comes 
from 00 high. Enthusiasm, respect for beautiful and holy 
things we have renounced, but in return we scoff, sneer and 
toa marvel, and if we do not lift our hands toward 
heaven, we lift our legs in turning wheels.” If the music of 
the burlesque theatre be one form of the music of the degen- 
erate future, our author asserts that there is another—the 
music of Bayreuth, and ‘‘the more foolish of the two may 
not be that generally supposed.” ‘* Look on the side of. the 
Fichgelgebirt, to the little town where lived the honest, mod- 
est, excellent Jean Paul; there dwells, enshrined in his pre- 
sumption, aman who believes himself the Deity, and to 
whom his faithful priests never cease to sing mass. He 
thrones himself in his Walhalla among giants, Norns, and 
Walkyries, and when he has finished talking to Odin, he 
proposes to himself a task—strange, unlikely even for a god 
_to correct Beethoven and amend Gluck. * * * Alphonse 
X., King of Castile and Leon, was fond of saying, ‘If God 
had done me the honor to consult me, many things in crea- 
tion would be better than they are.’ So reasons this person- 
age. ‘In Beethoven’s place, I should have done thus,’ and 
without more ceremony he gives to the clarinets the part of 
the oboes, cuts, writes over, adds to, and generally treats the 
textas though it were the work of a pupil. * * * To 
correct Beethoven and amend Gluck is less the effort of a 
great mind misled than of a Prudhomme.” 

Our author professes to discover in Wagner much adroit- 
ness in turning the flank of difficulties, and much skill in, 
bya move of the hand, making riches out of poverty. ‘‘No 
one knows better than he the defects in his cuirass, and hence 
his habit of getting inside the mailed coat of legendary heroes, 
assured, in advance, of public favor.” More than this, he 
diverts public criticism from his music to his theory, and ap- 
peals from the present to the future, which has no voice 
wherewith to condemn. ‘‘ To address the future is always a 
convenient thing, and it costs little to proclaim truths which 
cannot be contradicted by experience. True art knows 
nothing of such pretensions as these.” 

Itis no part of our design to criticise the opinions of M. 
Blaze de Bury, or review his facts. On such a subject most 
readers are able to operate for themselves. But the utterance 
of a writer, in his way so. distinguished, ought not to be 
passed over, especially if we regard it as evidence of the light 
in which Wagner is seen by French literary men.—Musical 


Times, London. 








/ Rubenstein’s Playing. 


HE tollowing has been palmed off on the public 
as an uncultured man’s account of Rubenstein’s piano 
recitals, The Quarterly Elocutionist is responsible for it:— 

Well, sir, he had the blamedest, biggest, catty-cornedest 
pianner you ever laid eyes on: somethin’ like a distracted 
billiard table on three legs. The lid was hoisted, and mighty 
well it was. If it hadn’t been he’d a-tore the entire insides 
clean out and scattered ’em to the four winds of heaven. 

Played well? You bet he did; but don’t interrupt me. 
When he first sit down he ’peared to keer mighty little ’bout 
playin’, and wish’t he hadn’t come. He tweedle-lee’ed a 
litle on the treble, and twoodle-codled some on the base— 
just foolin’ and boxin’ the thing’s jaws for being in his way. 
And I says to a man sittin’ next to me, says I: ‘What sort of 
fool playin’ is that?” And he says: ‘‘Heish!” But presently 
the hands commenced chasin’ one another up and down the 
keys like a parcel of rats scamperin’ through a garret very 
swift. Parts of it was sweet, though, and reminded me of a 
Sugar squirrel turnin’ the wheels of a candy cage. 

“Now” I says to my neighbor, “‘he’s showin’ off. He 
thinks he’s a-doin’ of it, but he ain’t got no idee, no plan of 
nothin’. If he’d play me a tune of some kind or other I’d—” 

But my neighbor says ‘*Heish!” very impatient. 

Iwas just about to git up and go home, bein’ tired of that 
foolishress, when I heard a little bird waking up a way off in 
the woods, and call sleepy-like to his mate, and I looked up 
and see that Ruby was beginning to take some interest in his 
business, and I sit down again. It was the peep of day. The 
light came faint from the east, the breezes blowed gentle and 
fresh, sonic more birds waked up in the orchard, then some 
more in the trees near the house, and all begun singin’ to- 
sether. People began to stir, and the gal opened the shut- 
ers. Just then the first beam of the sun fell upon the blos- 
Soms a ic. \e more, and it techt the roses on the bushes, and 
he next (ng it was broad day; the Sun fairly blazed; the 
birds suny like they'd split their little throats; all the leaves 

as movn’ and flashin’ diamonds of dew, and the whole 
ride worl was bright and happy asa king. Seemed to me 
ike there was a good breakfast in every house in the land, 


nd not a sick child or woman anywhere, It was a fine 
Mornin 


_ And [ Sa 


_. Ss to my neighbor, ‘‘That’s music; that 1s.” 
ut he 


» g ared at me like he’d like to cut my throat. 
“eae the wind turned; it begun to thicken up, anda 
‘ind of gray mist came over things; I got low spirited 


firectly, Then a silver rain begun to fall. I could see the 





drops touch the ground; some flashed up like long pearl ear- 
rings, and the rest rolled away like round rubies. It was 
pretty, but melancholy. Then the pearls gathered themselves 
into long strands and necklaces, and then they melted into 
thin, silver streams, running between golden gravels, and 
then the streams joined each other at the bottom of the hill, 
and made a brook that flowed silent, except that you could 
kinder see the music, specially when the bushes on the banks 
moved as the music went along down the valley. I could 
smell the flowers in the meadow. But the sun didn’t shine, 
nor the birds sing; it was a foggy day, but not cold. 

The most curious thing was the little white angel boy, like 
you see in the pictures, that ran ahead of the music book and 
led it on, and on, away out of the world, where no man ever 
was, certain. I could see that boy just as plain as I see you. 
Then the moonlight came, without any sunset, and shone on 
the graveyards, where some few ghosts lifted their hands and 
went over the wall and between the black, sharp-top trees 
splendid marble houses rose up, with fine ladies in the lit up 
windows, and men that loved ’em, but could never get a-nigh 
“em, who played on guitars under the trees, and made me 
that miserable I could have cried, because I wanted to love 
somebody, I don’t know who, better than the men with the 
guitars did. 

Then the sun went down; it got dark, the wind moaned and 
wept like a lost child for its dead mother, and I could a-got 
up then and there and preached a better sermon than I ever 
listened to, There wasn’t a thing in the world left to live 
for, not a blame thing; and yet I didn’t want the music to 
stop one bit. It was happier to be miserable than to be 
happy without being miserable. I couldn’t understand it. I 
hung my head and pulled out my handkerchief and blowed 
my nose loud to keep me from cryin’. My eyes is weak, 
anyway; I didn’t want anybody to be gazin’ at me a-snivelin’, 
and its nobody’s business what I do with my nose. It’s 
mine. But some several glared at me mad as blazes. Then, 
all of a sudden, old Rubin changed his tune. He ripped out 
and he rared, he tipped and he tared, he pranced and he 
charged like the grand entree at a circus. 'Peared to me 
that all the gas in the house was turned on at once, things 
got so bright, and I helt up my head ready to look any man in 
the face, and not afraid of nothin’. It was a circus, and a 
brass band, and a big ball, all goin’ on at the same time. He 
lit into them keys like a thousand of brick; he gave 'em no 
rest day or night; he set every livin’ joint in me agoin’, and 
and not bein’ able to stand it no longer, I jumped, sprang 
onto my seat, and jest hollered— 

‘*Go it, Rube!” 

Every blamed man, woman and child in the house riz on 
me and shouted, ‘‘ Put him out! Put him out!” 

‘*Put your great grandmother’s grizzy-gray-greenish cat 
into the middle of next month!” I says. ‘‘ Tech me if you 
dare! I paid my money and you jest come a-nigh me!” 

With that some several policemen run up and I had to 
simmer down. But I could a fit any fool that laid hands on 
me, for 1 was bound to hear Ruby out or die. 

He had changed his tune again. He hop-light ladies and 
tip-toed fine from end to end of the key-board. He played 
soft and low and solemn. ‘I heard the church bells over the 
hills. The candles of heaven were lit one by one; I saw the 
stars rise. The great organ of eternity began to play from 
the world’s end to the world’s end, and all the angels went 
to prayers. * * * Then the music changed to water, full 
of feeling that couldn’t be thought, and began to drop—-drip, 
drop—drip, drop, clear and sweet, like tears of joy falling 
into a lake of glory. It was sweeter than that. It was as a 
sweetheart sweetened with white sugar mixed with powdered 
silver and seed diamonds. It was too sweet. I tell you the 
audience cheered. Rubin he kinder bowed, like he wanted 
to say, ‘‘ Much obleeged, but I’d rather you wouldn’t inter- 
rup’ me.” 

He stopt a moment or two to ketch breath. Then he got 
mad. He run his fingers through his hair, he shoved up his 
sleeves, he opened his coat tails a leetle further, he drug up 
his stool, he leaned over, and, sir, he just went for that 
pianner. He slapt her face, he boxed her jaws, he pulled 
her nose, he pinched her ears and scratched her cheeks, until 
she fairly yelled. He knockt her down and he stampt on 
her shamefully. She bellowed, she bleated like a calf, she 
howled like a hound, she squealed like a pig, she shrieked 
like a rat, and then he wouldn’t let her up. He ran a quarter- 
stretch down the low grounds of the base, till he got clean 
in the bowels of the earth, and you heard thunder galloping 
after thunder, through the hollows and caves of perdition; 
and then he.fox-chased his right hand with his left till he got 
away out of the treble into the clouds, whar the notes was finer 
than the pints of cambric needles, and you couldn’t hear 
nothin’ but the shadders of ’em. And then he wouldn't let 
the old pianner go. He for’ard, two’d, he crost over first 
gentleman, he chassade right and left, back to your places, 
he all hands’d aroun’, ladies to the right, promenade all, in 
and out, here and there, back and forth, up and down, per- 
petual motion, double twisted and turned and tacked and 
tangled into forty-eleven thousand double-bow knots. 

By jinks! it was a mixtery. And then he wouldn’t let the 
old pianner go. He fecht up his right wing, he fecht up his 
left wing, he fecht up his centre, he fecht up his reserves. 
He fired by file, he fired by platoons, by company, by regi- 
ments, and by brigades. He opened his cannon-siege guns 
down thar, Napoleons here, twelve-pounders yonder—big 
guns, little guns, middle-sized guns, round shot, shells, 
shrapnels, grape, canister, mortar, mines and magazines, 
every livin’ battery and bomb a-goin’ at the same time. 
house trembled, the lights danced, the walls shuk, the floor 
cum up, the ceilin’ cum down, the sky split, the ground rokt 
—heavens and earth, creation, sweet potatoes, Moses, nine- 

nees, glory, ten-penny nails, Sampson in a ‘simmon tree, 
ae ‘ompson in a tumbler-cart, roodle-oodle-ooodle- 
oodle-ruddle-uddle-uddle-uddle — raddle-addle-addle-addle- 
riddle-ledle-tddie-edte _ mere Banepa eran 

-r-t-r-rlang ! Bang! lang! perlang! p-t-r-r-r! ng!!! 

ith that bang! he lifted himself bodily in the a’r, and he 
come down with his knees, his ten fingers, his ten toes, his 
elbows, and his nose, striking every solitary key on the pi- 
anner at the same time. The things and went off into 
seventeen hundred and fifty-seven thousand five hundred and 
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BAND 


[Band news from all parts of the country is solicited for publication in 
this column. Any items of interest concerning bands and orchestras, en- 
4 ts, changes, &c., will be acceptable.] 


..--Arbuckle’s Ninth Regiment Band rendered Gluck’s 
gavotte from ‘‘Iphigene in Aulide” and the allegretto from 
Beethoven's Eighth Symphony, at the American Institute on 
Monday afternoon. 

....Arrangements are in progress fora grand concert by 
Gilmore’s Band. It will take place at the armory of the 
Twenty-second Regiment, on November 9, and is animated 
by a most worthy purpose. 

....Theodore Thomas has been able to re-engage nearly 
every member of his old orchestra for the Metropolitan Music 
Hall until January 1, 1881, when his present engagement ex- 
pires. The programme for Wednesday, the opening night, 
was as follows: Overture and March from ‘*Tannhiuser,” 
Wagner; larghetto from Beethoven's Second Symphony; 
“Scenes Napolitaines” (new), Massenet; overture, ‘*Melu- 
sine,” Mendelssohn; allegretto, Second Symphony of Brahms; 
Theme and Variations (new), G. Salvayre; ballet music and 
wedding procession, ‘‘Feramors,” Rubenstein; ‘‘Danse 
“Macabre,” Saint-Saéns; ‘‘Marquis et Marquise” (new), Mor- 
ley; waltz, ‘‘Weiner Fresken,” Strauss, and the Persian 
march of the same composer. On Thursday, ‘‘Classical 
Night,” a new symphony by Hermann Goetze, was rendered. 

....David Schaad, for twenty years secretary of the New 
York Philharmonic Society, died on Friday at the age of 
seventy-two. He was buried on Monday in Woodlawn 
Cemetery. Mr. Schaad was a native of the city of Bamberg. 
Bavaria, where, while a youth, he learned music, merely as 
an acccomplishment. He came to New York in 1836, and 
obtained a position as clarinet player in the orchestra of the 
old Park Theatre, and subsequently accepted a similar post 
in the band of the old Bowery Theatre. Resigning his place 
at the latter theatre in 1869, he devoted his talents to the 
copying of music, which proved both remunerative and con- 
genial. In 1849 he took an active part in the forming of the 
New York Musicians’ Protective Association, and acted as 
its secretary until 1853, when the organization went out of ex- 
istence. About twenty years ago the Philharmonic Society 
elected him as its secretary, in which capacity, under succes- 
sive administrations, he served the society with fidelity and 
ability. The news of his death was received with genuine 
regret in musical circles. Mr. Schaad leaves a family coa- 
sisting of three children. 
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BRIEF PERSONAL MENTION 


ALBANI.—Mme. Albani has passed a considerable part of 
her vacation at Spa, Belgium. 

BELLINI.—Mlle. Bellini, a new soprano, made her début 
in Boston last week as a member of the Rivé-King Concert 
Company, and, according to Boston musical authorities, 
achieved an instantaneous success. 

Buck.—Dudley Buck, the composer, is said to be as sedate 
and serious as Herbert Spencer, and to seem to stick his 
head up through his whiskers. 

Cookre.—Mrs. Aynsley Cooke is dead, wife of the well 
known bass singer of that name. 





Donap10o.—Donadio, the eminent cantatrice, will sing at 
the Theatre Circo, Barcelona, in the ‘‘ Barber,” ‘* Traviata,” 
and ‘‘Sonnambula.” : 

FiscHer.—Adolph Fischer, the violoncellist, has returned 
to this city from Europe, and will soon play again in con- 
certs. 

HENSCHEL.—George Henschel, the baritone, who has won 
fame in England and Germany asa singer in oratorio, has 
been engaged by the Symphony Society to make his début in 
New York at their first concert, November 6, at Steinway 
Hall. 

MALMENE.—Mrs. E. Malmene, wife of Waldemer Mal- 
mene, musical director of the Cleveland Gesangverein, died 
in St. Louis, Mo., on October 2. 

RusBinstein.—In the artistic tour that the pianist, Rubin- 
stein, will shortly undertake, he will give concerts in Spain 
for the first time. 

SARASATE.—Sasasate, under the direction of M. Gold- 
schmidt, will make this winter a new tour in Germany. 

SHERRINGTON.—M. Lemmens-Sherrington has been nomi- 
nated vocal instructor at the Brussels Conservatory of Music. 

Tuomas.—Theodore Thomas was one of the many musical 
celebrities who witnessed the first performance of ** Des- 
eret.” 

Toraincton.—Mlle. Torrington, daughter of F. H. Tor- 
rington, formerly professor of music and organist in Mon- 
treal, has been elected teacher of singing at the Collége des 
Dames, Ottawa. 








.«..The new opera house at Frankfort-on-the-Main is fast 
approaching completion. The portion behind the curtain 
was handed over by the builder to the manager on September 
15. The opening is fixed for the 24th inst., when the opera 





will probably be Mozart's ‘‘Don Juan.” 
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HOME NOTES. 


..»»Mme, Gerster sang at the Academy of Music, Phila- 
delphia, on Monday night. 

....Alice Oates and the ‘ Favorites” are said to be meet- 
ing with success in the West, 

.--»Rafael Joseffy will make his appearance this season at 
Saalfield’s ballad concert, November 8, 

..»-Anna Bock, pianist, will give three matinée recitals at 
Steinway Hall, November 11, 18 and 20. 

...-Another Wagner programme was given at Koster & 
Bial’s Concert Hall on Tuesday evening. 

..»»Mme. Chatterton-Bohrer, the harpist, has been en- 
gaged for a number of performances in Boston and other 
New England cities. 

..++"'Cinderella” was produced at Booth’s Theatre by H. C. 
Jarrett on Tuesday evening. Catherine Lewes played the 
part of Prince Paragon, 





.+++The Inez de Leon Italian Opera Company closed their 
series of impersonations at the Brooklyn Academy after 
having given two representations only, 

...*'Lucia” will be performed at the opening of the 
Mapleson season, on Modnay night, October 18; on Wedues- 
day, ‘‘ La Favorita,” and on Friday, ‘‘ Faust.” 

..+»Marie Réze will make her first appearance since her 
return from Europe at two grand concerts to be given at the 
Boston Music Hall on the 26th and 3oth insts. 

..++J. Rattray & Co., tobacco merchants, Montreal, exhib- 
ited at the Exposition there, ‘‘God Save the Queen ”—words 
and music formed entirely of cigarettes and tobacco. 

..+»The Rive-King concert company had a very successful 
concert, on Friday of last week, in the Music Hall, Boston. 
Emily Winant and Ch, Fritsch, of this city, assisted. 

..Dr, George F. Brooks, the organist, has composed a 
new mass which is highly spoken of. His book on “The 
History and Construction of the Pipe Organ” is nearly com- 
pleted. 

...."'Cinderella” was given at Booth’s Theatre on last 
Tuesday night with only fair success. The cast is a good 
one, considered dramatically, but musically, very little can 
be said of it. 

...-Signor Del Puente, Signor Bellati, Signor Galassi, 
Signor Ravelli, and seventy other members of the Mapleson 
opera company arrived on Saturday night in the steamship 
City of Chester. 

....-The Walhurst English ballad singers appeared Mon- 
day evening in Jersey City. Most of them were members of 
the ‘‘ Phalanx” Company and have been selected on account 
of their excellent voices, 

...-Constantin Sternberg, the Russian pianist, will make 
his third appearance on Wednesday afternoon at the Madison 
Square Theatre, assisted by Anna Drasdil and Mr, Toedt; G. 
W. Colby musical director. 

....»Mahn’s English Comic Opera Company, in which there 
is anumber of competent artists, are announced to appear on 
the 18th inst., Monday, at the Grand Opera House, in Von 
Suppe’s amusing opera, ‘‘Boccaccio.” 

....Not much better music has been heard in New York 
for years than that given to the public at Booth’s Theatre by 
the Boston Ideal Company, in the “ Pirates,” ‘* Fatinitza” 
and ‘‘ Pinafore ’’ during the past fortnight. 


....George Henschel, the baritone, of London, will be the 
soloist at the first concert of the Symphony Society, which 
will take place at Steinway Hall on Saturday evening, No- 
vember 6. It will be his first appearance in New York. 

....The sale of seats for the public rehearsals and concerts 
of the New York Philharmonic Society will begin on Mon- 
day, October 25, for subscribers of last season. The sale of 
seats for new subscribers will begin on Monday, Novem- 
ber 1. 

...-Isabella Stone, the soprano, is singing with the Span- 
ish Students in the British provinces. The company has 
been favorably received wherever they have appeared, and 
especial mention of the fair artiste is made by the Canadian 
journals, 

....''Mignon” was produced at the Standard Theatre on 
Monday night by Maurice Grau’s Opera Company. Paola- 
Marie appeared as Mignon, Mlle. Josephine Schaeffer as 
Pheline, Joseph Mauras as Wilhelm Meister and Alphonse 
Bernard as Lothario, 

....Maurice Grau’s French opera company appeared on 
Wednesday evening in a revival of Lecocq’s favorite opera 
of ** Girotié-Girofla.” The cast included Miles, Paolo Marie, 
Felicie Delorme, Pauline Merle, Armand and MM. Tauffen- 
berger, Nigri and Duplan, 

...«P, 8, Gilmore paid a visit to Grammar School No. 42 
on Monday, by invitation, to hear a thousand children sing 
his “Columbia.” It was admirably rendered, both in unison 
and in duet form, and at the close the author acknowledged 
his gratification in words highly complimentary to teachers 
and children, 

....- The Emma Abbott Opera Company produced ‘‘Lucia 
di Lammermoor” at Jacksonville, IIl., on October 5, to a 


lady invited them to meet her on the stage after the opera. 
They went forty-seven strong. 

..+.The De Montelio Italian Operatic Concert Company 
arrived from Italy last week by the Anchor line steamer Vic- 
toria. The company consists of Sofia de Montello, soprano; 
Mlle, Chastel, mezzo soprano; Signor Stantini, tenor; Signor 
Castelli, basso, and Filoteo Greco, pianist. The company is 
brought to this country by Hugh Angier. 

.++»Marie Pauline Mininger gave her first concert since 
her return from Europe at Chickering Hall on Thursday 
evening, assisted by Knudson Nilsson, tenor (first appear- 
ance in America), Carlos E. Hasselbrink, violin (first appear- 
ance in America); Adolph Unger, flute (of Schreiner’s or- 
chestra, first appearance in New York), and Gotthold Carl- 
berg’s grand orchestra. 

.++.Theodore Thomas having been engaged as conductor 
of the Metropolitan Concert Hall, corner of Broadway and 
Forty-first street, entered into the discharge of his duties on 
Wednesday night. Tuesday and Thursday nights will be 
“extra nights,” when classical, new or unfamiliar works will 
be rendered, and the price of admission will be 50 cents. 
On other nights the admission will be 25 cents. 

.-++A private letter from the West, referring to Brignoli’s 
new departure in the Emma Abbott English Opera Company, 
says: ‘‘ He moves very gingerly among our consonants and 
diphthongs, not daring to travel trippingly on the tongue; but 
his enunciation is fairly distinct, and he astonishes even the 
old artists by the ready manner in which he has adapted him- 
self to his new associations.” The Abbott Company is do- 
ing well and moving southward, toward Louisiana and Texas. 

..-.The opening lecture in the course before the Young 
Men’s Hebrew Association was recently delivered by the 
Rev, Dr. De Sola Mendes, of the Forty-fourth Street Syna- 
gogue, upon ‘Jewish Music.” The lecturer gave a history 
of the rise of the musical art, the influence of Jewish music 
on the music of the Church and the various influences which 
have modified the music of the synagogue. A number of 
illustrated pieces were rendered by a quartet, under the 
guidance of Prof. F. Brandeis, the well known composer and 
organist. RENN. 
%....‘'La Fille du Tambour Major,” Offenbach’s enlivening 
opera, was presented for the first time in Brooklyn, Monday 
evening, at Haverly’s: Theatre, by Maurice Grau’s French 
Opera Company. The house was about two-thirds filled, and 
was generous in the bestowal of applause. The sparkling 
music with which the work abounds was rendered in an ad- 
mirable manner, and the douffe artists who composed the cast 
had no cause to complain of the reception. The welcome 
given Mile. Mary Albert and Mlle. Cecile Gregoire was most 
flattering, and encores were frequent. 

. About $35,000, half of the estimated expenses of the 
coming musical festival in this city, have already been sub- 
scribed. The arrangements for the festival are proceeding 
satisfactorily in the hands of Dr. Damrosch and the com- 
mittees. The chorus comprises nearly twelve hundred care- 
fully selected voices, and is divided into six sections, so as to 
facilitate the preliminary rehearsals. The Oratorio Society 
section of 400 meet at the hall of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. Another New York section of 200 meet at 
Trinity Chapel. The Newark section numbers 200, the Jersey 
City section 150, the Brooklyn section 150 and the Nyack 
(N. Y.) section 100, All have weekly rehearsals. 

....-Mme. Etelka Gerster Gardini made her first public ap- 
pearance this season at the Philadelphia Academy of Music 
on Tuesday night. The occasion was a concert, in which 
Mme. Gerster, Mme. Swift, Mlle. Anna De Belocca and 
Signor Lazzarini sang, and Mmes. Correno and Sacconi per- 
formed on the piano and harp. The members of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Opera Company, accompanied by Colonel Mapleson 
and Signor Arditi, drew an audience that overflowed the 
Academy. Mme. Gerster was heard in the familiar aria, 
‘Ah, non credea,” from ‘‘La Sonnambula,” and a polka can- 
tabile composed expressly for her by Arditi. The audience, 
which had gained admission at popular prices, demanded its 
dollar’s worth, and the prima donna smilingly sang a second 
time after each solo. She was also heard in a pleasing trio 
with Mme. Swift and Mlle. Belocca. 

....A grand opening concert was given in the new New 
Jersey Conservatory of Music, in the Music Hall, Orange, 
on Wednesday evening, October 6, in which the following 
well known artists took part: M. Louise Segur, soprano; 
Kate Gaddis, piano; J. P. Poznanski, violin; C. Werner, 
violoncello; E, Weiner, flute. The programme included 
Mendelssohn’s C minor trio, op. 66, ‘‘O, Don Fatale,” 
Verdi (Miss Segur); ‘‘Grande Valse de Concert, for piano, 
composed by Jos. Wieniawski; ‘‘Legende,” for violin, 
Wieniawski, executed by Mr. Poznanski, all in the first part. 
In the second part were a Romance, Fisher, and one of 
Schubert’s ‘‘Moments Musicales,” both performed by Mr. 
Werner on the violoncello; Vieuxtemps’ ‘Les Arpéges,” for 
violin, with ‘cello obligato, executed by Messrs. Poznanski 
and Werner; flute solo, by Eugene Weiner; song, ‘‘La 
Pesca" (serenade) Mattei, sung by Miss Segur; and to con- 
clude with a grand duo for piano and violin on ‘‘ Don Juan,” 
by Wolff and Vieuxtemps, performed by Kate Gaddis and 
Mr. Poznanski. Miss Segur created a fine impression by 





The young ladies of the Jacksonville Female 


$700 house. 


her admirable singing, and was received with marked favor 


Academy sent Miss Abbott a bouquet of flowers, and that 


by the large and cultivated audience. Mr. Posnanski a. 
as usual, like the true and refined artist that he jg 
others performed their various parts with the éc/at fo 

i they are known. 

.»+-At ten o’clock on Tuesday forenoon a fire broke ou 
the Academy of Music, Chicago, the beautiful West Side 
tre, on Halstead street, near Madison, and before the 
could be controlled the entire interior of the buil 
destroyed, leaving the walls standing. When the fire 
been burning a little more than fifteen minutes a crash 
heard, and a portion of the roof, on which were g Dumber 
firemen, fell in, creating terrible consternation. It was 
minutes before the extent of the disaster was appreci 
and then the work of rescuing the unfortunate men 
It was found that some had saved themselves by clingi 
the portion which had not fallen. Fire Marshal Williams 
helped out of the main entrance staggering and bloody 
was without serious injury. Assistant Fire Marshal , 
was on the roof when it fell, and clung to a portion Dear 
wall; but it gave way, and he fell, with others, clear 1 
bottom, breaking his right leg and receiving other injy 
The fire originated among the flies back of the Stage 
spread to the scenery and roof with incredible rapidity, 
loss is $46,000. This theatre was destroyed about ; 
years ago, having been the leading place of amusemey 
Chicago after the great fire until the South Side theatres 
rebuilt. Nearly $20,000 were spent in redecorating jt 
summer. W. E. Emmet has been recently the lessee 
manager, 

..--The Cincinnati Festival Association has issued 
following circular: ‘‘The fifth festival of the Cincip 
Musical Festival Association will be held in Cincinnati, 
May, 1882, and, in pursuance of the policy adopted byitj 
connection with its last festival, the association offers a py 
of $1,000 for the most meritorious composition for¢ 
and orchestra, to be performed on that occasion. Compej. 
tion shall be open to all citizens of the United States, j 
spective of place of birth. The following distingui 
authorities have kindly consented to act as judges ing 
junction with Theodore Thomas, viz.: Herr Kapellmei 
Carl Reinecke, Leipzig; and M. Camille Saint-Saéns, Par 
Works offered for competition must not occupy more 
one hour in performance. A full score, and piano s¢ 
accompanied by a sealed letter, must be placed in the h: 
of the committee on or before September 1, 1881, and 
be addressed to ‘Committee on Prize Composition, Musi 
Festival Association, Cincinnati, Ohio.’ The scores 
not contain the name of the author, but must bear a fictiti 
name; The accompanying sealed letter must bear the 
fictitious name on the outside, and also a return address, 
must contain within the name and address of the author. 
letter will be opened until a decision has been read 
awarding the prize, and then only the letter of the succe 
competitor. The other compositions and letters will be 
turned to the return address indorsed on the outside of 
sealed envelope. The author of the prize composition 
own the copyright of his work, but the association 
have the right of performance at any and all times, and 
of publishing such copies as it may require for its use 
from copyright. The scores submitted of the successful 
position shall belong to the association.” 








— The Drum-Major. 


T so happens that the tambour-major is at pre 
the cause of sharp criticism in the French War D 

ment. The bureau, which prefers the utilitarian to the 
turesque, having determined to abolish the drum in the? 
army, the question arose whether the drum-major must 
follow the instrument. The military authorities this! 
must, if indeed they have not already decided his fate. 
journalists like Paul Foucher, of the Mationa/, came fe 
in energetic protest against what they consider a shabby 
ill-advised economy. In support of their view they 
some very remarkable stories of the wonderful serviees 
dered in critical situations by a personage whom the 
crats blindly doom as more ornamental than useful. We 
told, for instance, that during a disorderly rout and ret 
Vinoy’s corps, after one of the early battles of the Fr 
Prussian war, the panic-struck soldiery ran rather 
marched from Méziéres in the Ardennes as far as 
the Aisne. Broken in spirit, and spent by the hardships 
the flight, ‘‘ old soldiers fell on the road like worn-out 
But the retreat had to be kept up without halt, for 30,00 
mans were at their heels. Then appeared the tambour 
and wrought a miracle. M. Foucher, who was one d 
fugitives, tells us: ‘‘ Nothing kept up the spirit and 
us youngsters but the bare sight of our unconquerable 
bour-major. He strode at the head of the regiment! 
living pillar. Even upon that endless stretch of road™ 
the Cathedral of Laon, upon its high rock, seems to be 
only a few perches distant, and ever proves to be some 


further, our par ne seme never drooped. Marching! 
of us at the quickstep, he kept merrily flinging up 
high into the air, catching it again as it fell, so that itsg* 
haft glittered like a star among the green leaves 0 
While he kept up his hearty jongleur play, ‘* the foe wer 
lenly firing” in the rear of the retreat ; but the sight 
leader put new heart into the soldiery, and the end wat! 
the trusty shepherd, flourishing his pastoral crook as 
brought his flock to their distant bivouac that night ' 
losing a laggard or malingerer.— 7insiey’s Magazine. 
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——" FOREIGN NOTES. 


= At Lyons the Theatre Bellecour is announced for sale 
at 100,000 francs. 

In Berlin street musicians are under license, so that 
an is very little street music. 

_.At the Politeama, Genova, ‘‘La Cesarina,” new opera by 
Wolf, of Vienna, has been given with success. 

_Another new opera has recently been completed, that 
by “scontrino, called ‘‘I Burgravi.” The libretto is by Signor 


Fulgonio. 
_ According to the Gaulois Ponchielli’s ‘‘La Gioconda” 

















on will be represented the coming winter season at the Queen’s 
cl Theatre, London. 

lliams _.Adelina Patti is to sing next week at a concert in 
loody, swansea, near her castle, for thé benefit of the Welsh poor in 
hal Per her neighborhood. 

near _..The Pungolo says that the new opera for Naples will be 
lear to definitively ‘‘La Gioconda,” for which the management has 
T inj engaged Mariani-Masi. 

Stage Giovanni Trojo, of Catanzaro, is compiling a bio- 
dity, 1 graphical dictionary of the most notable Italian pianist-com- 
ont posers, both ancient and modern. 

— _.At Marseilles a large theatre is in contemplation to 
me! contain 4,000 persons. There will be given in it popular 
en Se concerts of classical and modern music. 


. Reports from Lisbon state that the new performances 
of Mme. Essipoff have been true feasts to the Portuguese 
dilettanti, The five concerts she has given have been really 
along series of ovations. 

._.M. Massenet, author of ‘‘ La Vierge,” has finished the 
score of ‘‘ Hérodiade,” and has gone to Milan, where it will 
be put immediately in study, in order to be represented at 
La Scala the coming January. 

....The Theatre An der Wien, of Vienna, was opened Oc- 
tober 1 with the new opera, “‘Il fazzoletto di merletto della 
Regina” (The lace handkerchief of the Queen), by Johann 
Strauss, who will conduct it. 

...The eminent master, Celega, has just finished an opera 
with the title of ‘‘ Marino” or ‘‘ The Poet of the Lake.” The 
libretto is by Raffaele Paravicini. The valse, by the same 
author, ‘‘La Fanfulla,” has become famous. 

..At the Theatre Royal, Madrid, the coming season, 
there will be presented two new operas for those scenes: 
Gomez's ‘Il Guarany” and Wagner’s ‘‘Lohengrin,” in which 
the baritone, Kaschmann, appears as an unequaled 7e/ra- 
mondo, 

..The famous F, Florino intends to publish the letters of 
Bellini, on which account he requests all who possess letters of 
the great ‘‘catanese” to send them to him, or the autograph, 
which he will jealously preserve in the library of the Naples 
Conservatory, or at least a copy. 

..The celebrated violinist Sarasate, being at Pamplona, 
was called by the populace on to the balcony of his house, 
and was begged to play a piece. Sarasate played to a large 
crowd a Spanish composition, which was, as may be imag- 
ined, received with immense applause. 

..At Paris is announced the début of a young niece of 
Boucher, the celebrated violinist, favorite of Napoleon I. 
This little girl must have inherited the talent of her grand- 
father. At only six years, at the ‘‘ Concert Basseliévre,” she 
will execute the Fantasia-capricio by Vieuxtemps. 

..For the Theatre Circo National, of Naples, the follow- 
ing artists have already been engaged: Soprano, Garulli- 
Formes; mezzo-soprano and contralto, Cestarelli, and the 
baritone Caltagirone. The director will be Signor Mugnone. 
The season will probably be inaugurated with ‘‘Dolores,” by 
Anteri. : 

-.-The censor of the theatres of Varsavia has changed the 
title of two works. For that of ‘‘ Wanda,” composed by 
Doppler, he has substituted ‘‘ The Slave in the Seraglio,” 
and for that of the ‘‘Granduchessa di Gerolstein” he has 

given ‘‘Donna Juana.” The changes with regard to the last 
named work do not stop at the title. The censor desired to 
change in many points the libretto, believing that he saw too 
Open and lively allusions to the reign ot Catherine II. 
































.-In consequence of the very brilliant success of Coro- 





















nar's “Creola” at Vicenza, Massenet has written the follow- 
ing cordial and kind letter to the composer: ‘‘ Your new 
great success of **La Creola” at Vicenza has only recently 
been brought to my notice. I offer you both hands with true 
affection and express for you my sentiments of cordial and 
Sincere admiration, Yours, heartily, J. MASSENET. P. S.— 
My best :emembrances to Kaschmann and Petrovich, and all 
my heart, also, to the town of Vicenza, which so splendidly 
receive '! two years ago. 

-»Ncorly all the English papers have praised the perform- 
ance The Brook ” except the St. James’ Gazette, which 
— * advent of an American company, called Sals- 
ed » T:oubadours, to the Gaiety, last Saturday afternoon, 

not 





considered a success, unless Mr. Hollingshead’s 
ntended for the future to compete more directly 





theatre 










- ‘ with the music halls, of which it once was one. 
Tr \dours are vulgar, and their vulgarity is not re- 

“cme y witor humor, They appeared in a noisy musical 
farce cal|¢ i‘ The Brook,’” 









The Mapleson Opera Company. 
HE arrival of the Mapleson opera company on 
October 2 was chronicled in last week’s number of 
THE Courter. The following interview with Colonel Maple- 
son touching several things about which the New York pub- 
lic wish to know is taken from the World: 

‘* You haven’t brought Nilsson,” said the reporter. 

“‘No, She absolutely refused to leave her husband, Mr, 
Rouzeaud, who is sick at Paris. That is the sole reason for 
her refusal to come. I had acceded to everything she stipu- 
lated for, but until her husband recovers she will remain with 
him.” 

‘““We have a very strong company this time,” Colonel 
Mapleson continued. ‘‘In the way of heavy sopranos we 
have Montesini and Gianoli. Dr. Gardini, who has been 
searching for a long time for sopranos who can give such 
characters as Lucretia and Semiramis, declares that Montesini 
fills his expectation entirely and is a successor of Titiens, 
Grisi and Malibran. Montesini has been a pupil of Lam- 
perti, but has studied in other schools as well. Gianoli has 
also been a pupil of Lamperti, but for a longer time, and he 
declares that she is the best of her sort that he has ever seen. 
Of tenors there are several in addition to our old favorite, 
Campanini. Ravelli has set London afire, and he has refused 
tempting offers from Madrid and from Cremona. Since 
Julini there has been nothing to approach him, and he is a 
Frenchman, too, and therefore can act as well as sing. He is 
a tenore-grazia and will not conflict at all with the other 
tenors. Campanini is coming back in the finest form, He 
has been taking clectric and sulphur baths, and has drunk 
enough sulphur to carry him through ‘ Mefistofele.’” 

‘*Gerster, of course,” the Colonel continued smoothly, 
‘‘will be the soprano, and has Gardini shown you the baby’s 
picture? I think Mme. Gerster’s middle notes and her 
upper notes are not so shrill. Valleria is the same willing 
creature that she always was. Bofto, the author of the new 
‘ Mefistofele,’ says she is to be the Marguerite. Mrs. Swift 
will be a great favorite. Mme. La Grange has had her for 
three months, and just before coming away I heard them 
sing in unison and it was grand. She has a repertory of 
eleven operas, and, singing in the Royal Albert Hall, is 
London, she could fill every corner of it. I have eleven 
Americans in my company now. Only a few weeks ago I 
engaged one from the Opera House, Paris. There was a 
priestess in ‘Aida’ who appears in the first act, you recall. 
I asked M. Von Corbeuil, the manager, who it was, and it 
turned out to be another American, Jennie Howe. Yes, the 
Van Zandts are mine, and next year the girl will come out; 
she is developing finely. Miss Cary has been living very 
quietly in her residence near the Arc-de-Triomphe, Am- 
broise Thomas would give anything to keep her. Little 
Belocca is charming, always studying, and in ‘Carmen’ she 
is going to make a great hit. Among the bassos Novara is 
the real Mefistofele.” 

‘*Is not Nanetti the London favorite ?” the reporter put in. 

‘‘Oh, Novara is far better than Nanetti,” responded the 
Colonel airily. ‘‘It would not do to mention them together. 
He is the original of the character in Italy. Then there is 
Ordinas, about whom poor Mr. Gye and I had our conten- 
tion. Monti isa rising man, and Corsini is the prince of 
buffos. Among the new operas Gerster has been studying 
are ‘Linda,’ ‘Martha,’ ‘Ophelia,’ and ‘Lohengrin.’ It is odd 
about ‘Lohengrin,’ and it’s no wonder that people call it the 
‘music of the future.’ When Richter, Wagner’s representa- 
tive interpreter, came to us, we had eleven band rehearsals, 
and in the first three Richter, who conducted, discovered no 
less than 1,500 false notes. There he sat in a box while 
Arditi led, and now the scores are perfected. But we were a 
long time making ‘music of the future’ a by-word by misin- 
terpretation. Nowyou will hearthe real ‘Lohengrin.’ Mme. 
Sacconi, our harpist, plays an obligato before the rising of 
the curtain in ‘Lohengrin’ which will be sure to meet with 
great popular favor. I hope we may have no more trouble 
with the orchestra, and I guess that is all right now. Zorini 
is to be the chorus master. He gave up a life position to 
come here, and he will establish classes and make chorus 
singing something of a profession.” 








...The summer nights concerts, says the Herald, so suc- 
cessfully inaugurated by Rudolph Aronson at the Metropol- 
itan Concert Hall, ended last Tuesday evening. The pro- 
gramme was one of the best that he has ever given to the 
public, and included some seventeen numbers selected from 
the works of favorite composers, among them being themes 
by Strauss, Nicolai, Saint-Saens, Suppe, Schubert, Verdi, 
Berlioz, Wagner, Abt, Boccherini, Jullien and Bishop. Levy, 
the cornet soloist, added likewise to the entertainment of the 
evening by his rendition of the ‘‘ Sweet Sixteen” waltz, com- 


SOCK AND BUSKIN. 


...John McCullough is doing a splendid business in 
Chicago. 

.»-Mr. and Mrs. Kendal have had a highly successful 
English provincial tour. 

..‘Our First Families,” 
fourth week on Wednesday. 

..“As You Like It,” at Wallack’s Theatre, will shortly 
be displaced by other novelties. 

..Mr. and Mrs. Knight end their engagement at the 
Grand Opera House this week. 

..‘‘A Baffled Beauty,” at Abbey's Park Theatre, 
well, notwithstanding adverse criticisms. 

...."‘The Duke’s Motto” will be performed during the 

week at Haverly’s Niblo’s Garden Theatre. 





at Daly's Theatre, began its 


" draws 


— 


....**Deacon Crankett's” engagement at the Union Square 
Theatre has been extended to include this week. 

....*‘All the Rage” was given at Jacksonville, Ill., October 
12, and John T. Raymond is booked for the same place on 
October 20. 

..“‘One Hundred Wives,” a new American play, will be 
produced at Mrs. Drew's Arch Street Theatre, Philadelphia, 
on October 18. 

.-The play of ‘‘The White Cloak,” written by Prince 
George of Prussia, has been translated into Italian, and will 
be brought out by Mme. Ristori. 

..- The offer of $30,000 from Mr. Haverly for the right to 
play ‘‘Deacon Crankett” in the United States was rejected by 
Meade & Maginley without hesitation, 

-‘‘An American Girl” entered on the fourth week of its 
career at the Fifth Avenue Theatre on Monday evening. 
Miss Davenport's original season of four weeks has been ex- 
tended to six. 

.-The Bijou Opera House was closed on Monday and 
Tuesday evenings, and reopened on Wednesday evening by 
Kate Claxton and Charles Stevenson in Boucicault'’s drama, 
“The Snow Flower.” 

..Sarah Bernhardt continues .to win fame and francs in 
France and Switzerland. At Bordeaux and Nantes the aver- 
age nightly receipts amounted to $2,000. At Geneva $240 
was offered and refused fora single box, and a son of the 
ex-Khedive of Egypt offered $400 for an avant-scéne, but 
failed to obtain it. 

....The stone which covers the grave of Miss Neilson in 
Brompton Cemetery has already been surrounded by flower. 
ing plants and covered with wreaths and immortelles, placed 
there by the hands of loving and affectionate admirers. At 
the head, pending the completion of a suitable monument, 
stands a simple white wooden cross bearing only the word 
‘* Neilson.” 

. Steele Mackaye succeeded Mr. Couldock as Dunstan 
Kirke in ‘‘ Hazel Kirke,” at the Madison Square Theatre on 
Monday night. Mr. Couldock is to travel with a newly 
formed ‘‘ Hazel Kirke” Company. At the 2soth perform. 
ance of ‘* Hazel Kirke,” on Friday night, each person in the 
audience was presented with a pretty little book, composed 
of sketches of scenes and characters in the play. 

..-Miss Nina Boucicault will, according to an English 
paper, enter the dramatic profession two years from now, 
when she will be sixteen years of age. She is a born sou- 
brette. And Sothern’s only daughter, Miss Eve Sothern, a 
lovely girl with the advantagss of abundant fair hair, blue 
eyes and classic features, has decided, says the same author. 
ity, to become an actress. She will appear first in the prov- 
inces, making her début as —— in ‘* The en 2 





=_— 





..The Milanese Congress of snaned music held six meet. 
ings during its recent assemblage in Milan. The first con- 
ference was presided over by the delegate of the Arch- 
bishop of Milan. During the session various letiers 
were read from Italian bishops and archbishops which 
indorsed all the reforms proposed by the congress; 
after which the nomination of the general president 
of the Italian Association of St. Cecilia was taken up, and 
the Abbot Amelli, promoter of the congress, was re-elected. 
At the second conference reports were read on the general 
movement of the restoration of sacred music in various Italian 
dioceses. In the third conference reference was made to the 
reform of the organ in Italian churches. The report about 
such reform was read by the advocate Remondini of Genova, 
At the fourth conference were laid the foundations of a 
Gregorian chapel, which will be founded in Rome next 
November. The fifth conference was the most important in 
its scope. Music prescribed, permitted, tolerated and pro- 
hibited in church was subject to discussion, and these four 
divisi had reference to canto firms, to music of the Pales- 





posed by Mr. Aronson. It isto the gentleman last d 
that the public are largely indebted for the erection of the 
beautiful hall that ornaments this portion of the city, and for 
the musical attractions that have been presented within it 
during one hundred and fifty concerts. Upward of two hun- 
dred thousand persons have attended the performances and 
enjoyed the interpretation by his admirable orchestra of both 
the light and classical music of the masters of melody, and 
in surrendering his baton for a time it must be with a feeling 
of profound satisfaction that he has so faithfully served the 


public, 







pe page 


trina genre, to modern music, but which has a truly senti- 
mental and religious character, and to theatrical and worldly 
music that ought not to be performed in church, conformable 
to the decisions of the Council of Trent. In the sixth and 
last conference the matter discussed in the preceding ones 
was abridged, and decided that the periodical Ze Musica 
Sacra, published by the Abbot Amelli, be the organ of the 
association, many votes being given. The Congress closed 
with a direction to Pope Leo XIII,, that was signed by all 





present, 
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This journal, as its name purports, will represent intelligently and from 
an independent standpoint the great manufacturing interests of the piano, 
organ, and general musical instrument trades. It has no partisan aims 
to subserve, and it will give the news and all fresh and interesting in- 
formation that may be of value in its line, It will broadly cover the 
interests of both manufacturers and dealers, and with its frequent issue 
must serve as the best and most important medium for advertisers. 

Any information our readers may wish to obtain shall be cheerfully 
given, and prompt replies will be made to all inquiries addressed to us on 
any subjects of interest to the trade. 

— RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 


PER INCH. 
Three Months...... .... ....§20.00] Nine Months................. oe 
BEE BEGHENG. 0 6c cccccscccccccee GORD) BWERVO DAOMERB... 00d vecerer 00 


Advertisements for the current week must be handed in by 10 A. M. on 
Thursday. 

All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made by check, 
draft, or money order payable to the order of Howarp Lockwoop, Pub- 
lisher. 

Communications on all trade matters are earnestly solicited. Address 


HOWARD LOCK WOOD, Publisher, 
P, O, Box 3893. 74 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 


Western Office: 8 Lakeside Building, Curscaco, Itt, P. G. Monrog, 
General Manager. 


EDITOR, 


WILLIAM E, NICKERSON - - - - - 


USINESS in the piano, organ and musical instru- 

ment trades continues to be very satisfactory. “As 
to the organ trade, not only is the home demand un- 
precedentedly large, but the export demand is in- 
creasing also from month to month. In the piano 
trade there is no rush such as at this time last year, 
but there is a steady, healthy demand both in the 
wholesale and retail branches, and there is a general 
feeling that as soon as the prevailing election excite- 
ment subsides a great increase of trade will take place. 





HE leg carvers’ strike is practically over, all of 

the manufacturers except one or two having 
But the advantage 
gained by the workmen is not so substantial as it 
appears, for an immediate result of the strike is that 
several manufacturers are preparing to have their 
piano legs made outside of New York city. Two 
The manufacturers will 
save money, and many leg carvers here will find 
themselves without a job, and then wish they had 
left well enough alone. 


given the advance demanded. 


further results will follow. 





ON THE BOARDS. 

66 INDERELLA,” rearranged by Max Maretzek 

and amplified by the introduction of recently 
popularized songs and airs, was produced at Booth’s 
Theatre by Henry C. Jarrett’s combination on Mon- 
day evening. A large audierce greeted the opera and 
seemed to be thoroughly entertained by its musical 
qualities and spectacular effects, Annie Shaffer made 
a very acceptable Cinderella, and despite very evident 
nervousness was quite effective in her opening solo, 
Catherine 
Lewis acted well as Prince Paragon, but her singing 
Jennie Hughes and Elma Delaro, as 


‘Once a king there chanced to be.” 
was defective. 
the haughty sisters, were not as good as they might 
Mr, Seymour as the Baron and Mark 
Smith as the valet were capital in the comic duet, 


have been. 
Sir, a seeret;” the chorus was good, and Lizzie 
Sims, a danseuse from the London Alhambra, made a 
hit by her excellent dancing. 

lhe production of “The Snow Flower,” by Kate 
Claxton, at the Bijou Opera House, on Thursday 
night, recalls the presentation at Niblo’s Garden, 
Boucicault’s drama, “Pau- 


twenty-two years ago, of 


vrette,” of which this is a revival under a new name. 
Phen, Dion Boucicault, Agnes Robertson (Mrs. Bou- | 
cicault), Ada Clifton, Mrs, Pope and “Dolly” Daven- 
On Thursday night 
last, Kate Claxton, Margaret Cone, Miss Pike, and 
Messrs, Owens, Stevenson and Arnott made up the 


port appeared in different réles. 


cault expressly for Miss Claxton, who, as Pauvrette, 
achieved a genuine success. 

W. E. Sheridan is giving this week a very praise- 
worthy impersonation of Captain Henri de Layadere, 
in “The Duke’s Motto,” at Haverly’s Niblo’s Garden 
Theatre. He is also well supported by M. W. Fiske, 
(who made a good Peyrolles), W. H. Lytell, George F. 
Devere, Mrs. Sherwood, Mrs. Prior and Blanche Mor- 


timer. 








VFHOMAS AT THE METROPOLITAN. 


HE grand opening concert of the Theodore 
Thomas series at the Metropolitan Concert Hall 
was given on Thursday evening to a large and critical 
audience. The programme was most excellent, both 
as regards its variety and the character of the works 
embraced in it, and the rendition left nothing to be 
desired. Prolonged applause emphasized the con- 
clusion of each number, and, but for Mr. Thomas’ 
sturdy refusal to be encored, the performance must 
have been extended past midnight. All of the quali- 
ties that distinguish Mr. Thomas as a conductor, per- 
fect control of his orchestra, careful and expressive 
interpretation of the thoughts of the composer, and a 
bearing at once both graceful and commanding, shone 
to ee advantage. His control of the orchestra 
was especially noticeable in the larghetto from the 
Second Symphony of Beethoven, which was exqui- 
sitely rendered, and also in the symphonic poem from 
Saint-Saéns” “‘ Danse Macabre.” There were several 
new pieces on the programme, the most inspiriting of 
which was ‘‘Scenes Napolitaines,” by Massenet. 
The remainder of the programme was made up of 
works by Wagner, Mendelssohn, Brahms, G. Salvayre, 
Rubenstein, Morley and Strauss. 

During the performance the discovery of an incipi- 
ent fire came very near giving rise to a panic, but the 
admirable coolness of Mr. Thomas, who kept his or- 
chestra to its work as steadily as if nothing had hap- 
pened, and the prompt use of a fire extinguisher 
averted a calamity. 











The Defects df the English Patent Law. 
EFERRING to the Patent Office report for the 


past year, a firm of patent agents have drawn a com- 
parison of the working of our office with that of our great 
manufacturing rival, the United States. Our office yields, as 
set forth in the report, an annual surplus of some £145,000, 
and this is borne by about 3,40 patentees (1,800 applicants not 
having proceeded) and by the trade marks and designs regis- 
try. In return for this large contribution to the revenue of 
the country by inventors—a notoriously impecunious class— 
the office gives nothing like an approved property, leaving to 
the inventor the further expense of searching for novelty, and 
will grant patents for a similar invention to as many appli- 
cants as choose to pay the fees. 
Turning to the United States, we find a surplus of about 
£31,000, borne by some 20,000 applicants (12,400 patents 
being granted). The comparison thus teaches us that eur 
rivals are acquiring inventions (certified by experienced ex- 
perts to be novel and useful) at the rate of over 12,o00annually, 
while our own office seals during the same time only 3,000 to 
4,000 patents, many of which are utterly valueless both as 
regards validity and utility. These figures speak strongly, 
and in face of them we cannot longer wonder at the rapid 
advance of our rivals and the comparative stagnation of our 
own industries. The paltry revenue we exact from the in- 
ventor is there realized to a much greater extent through 
increased production, and, therefore, revenue, of the coun- 
try at large, and the mass pay imperceptibly what with 
ourselves appears an extortion from individuals, The spirit 
in which the inventor is regarded in the United States 
is well evinced by the following extract from their Com- 
missioner’s report, who considers that ‘‘the  constitu- 
tional provision which confers upon Congress power ‘to 
promote the progress of science and useful arts by 
securing for limited periods to authors and inventors the 
exclusive right to their respective writings and discoveries,’ 
evidently imports, not that inventors are hated monopo list 
to be taxed by the government, but that they are public 
benefactors to be encouraged and rewarded.” That this is 
the true theory the patent system during the past century 
abundantly proves, This being the constitutional and 
manifestly the just theory of the relation of the inventors to 
the public, it is alike unconstitutional and unjust to main- 
tain in its present condition the legislation affecting invent- 
ors, by imposing upon them the special tax which amounted 
to the surplus named. It is a fact that English inventors 
have to pay £175 for a patent lasting fourteen years. In the 
United States the patent would cost £7 and would last 


NOTES AND ACTIONS 


a 
...-Business with Billings & Co. is very satisfactory, 





...-Edmund Cluett, of Troy, was in New York on Thur 
day. 

...+Fred, H, Cluett, of Albany and Troy, was in this cj 
on Wednesday. sia 

..-.Charles Kuhn, of Kuhn & Co., Buffalo, arrived in New 
York on Wednesday to stay several days. 

..+.William Steinway is recovering rapidly, He was able 
to leave his bed for the first time cn Sunday. . 

-+++J. H. Thomas, of Thomas Brothers, Catskill, Ny 
was at J. P. Hale’s, in this city, on Thursday. k 

...-M. Steineret, of New Haven and Providence, Made 
one of his frequent and flying visits here on Wednesday, 


formed a copartnership under the style of Lansing & Thayer 


.---Sohmer & Co. shipped a number of pianos this week 
to a new representative of theirs in Detroit, F. J. Schwan. 
kovsky. 

----Samuel Nordheimer, of Toronto and Montreal, Cap, 
was in New York for several days preceding the middle of 
the week. 

-++-M. Sonnenberg, of B. Shoninger & Co., organ many. 
facturers, of New Haven, Conn., was at Weber’s in this city 
on Saturday. 

.-+-Ira N. Goff, Sohmer’s ageut in Providence, R. L., who, 
by the way, has been very successful with the Sohmer upright, 
was in New York on Wednesday. 


....-Hardman, Dowling & Peck have acceded to the de. 
mands of their striking leg carvers and all of the latter, ex. 
cept two or three, have returned to work. 

.+++Roe Stephens, of Detroit, Mich, sold a Weber grang 
piano by telephone one day last week. The purchaser was 
C. C. Bowen, of 1,095 Woodward avenue in that city, 

....H. Slack, with George Hall, of Cleveland, O., stopped 
in New York on Thursday on his way home from Boston, 
Mr. Hall, who arrived here last week, is still in the city, 

....C. D, Pease & Co. are making arrangements to render 
themselves independent of the leg carvers by getting their 
legs from the East. They are making about forty-eight 
pianos a week, and their orders just about take up this 
number. 

....The Sohmer piano which disappeared through the in. 
tervention of Mrs. Ellen Peck, has been recovered, as also 
a Weber piano, similarly lost sight of. Both pianos, by some 
unexplained process, found their way into the hands of the 
cartman of a piano firm on Fifth avenue. 

...-A piano recital was given at the warerooms of C. J, 
Whitney & Co., in Detroit, Mich., on October 6, by Edmund 
S. Mattoon. The recital comprised selections from the 
works of Mozart, Handel, Sebastian, Bach, Beethoven and 
others, David Birnberg, the young violinist of Detroit, 
assisted. 

....The Henry F. Miller piano is becoming more popular 
than ever as a concert instrument. It was used on October? 
in Annie Louise Cary’s concert at Cambridge, Mass,; on 
October 5 at the second anniversary of the Young Men's 
Christian Association of the North Presbyterian Church, 
Sixth street, Philadelphia; on October 5 at the opening en 
tertainment of the Roberts Lyceum course in Boston, at 
which Annie Louise Cary, Fanny Kellogg, and other celebri- 
ties appeared, and it will also be used on October 16 at the 
public rehearsal of the pupils of Alfred Arthur and W.B 
Colson, Jr., in Cleveland, Ohio. 


—Elasticity of Metals. 

HE elasticity of metals is very well shown by their 

resistance to extension and their tendency to return ot 
contract to their original length. Thus, if wires of different 
metals be suspended by one end and weights attached to the 
other end, they will be stretched in various degrees and, il 
the weights be not too great, contract to their original 
lengths on the weights being removed. Investigations con- 
ducted in this manner have proved that all metals are pos 
sessed of elasticity to some extent. Iron and steel, for it- 
Stance, will return to their original length after very consid- 
erable stretching, while lead, on the other hand, only ex 
hibits this property within very narrow limits. 
There is yet another form in which elasticity may manilest 
itself in cords and wires. If we fix firmly one end of a witt 
or cord, and twist the other round and round as we would 
turn a screw, the wire or cord on being released wil! untwist 
itself again. This is called ‘‘ the elasticity of torsion.” Now, 
if we firmly fix a wire or cord at both ends, and draw it by the 
middle of its length to one side, we can easily see that we 
stretch it or make it longer, so that when we release it agail 
it returns to its original length by virtue of its elasticity cot 
tracting it; and further, when we release such a cord, wire, o& 
a bent bow, none of them returns at once to its original pe 








pendulum swinging backwards and forwards. Now, as of 
musical stringed instruments depend on this vibratory actio® 
of wires for their efficiency, we see that the same property of 
matter which gives to the arrow its flight gives to ust 








cast 


lhe play has been remodeled by Mr. Bouci- 


seventeen years.—London and Provincial Music Trades Review, 


sweet music of the harp or the piano, 


----L. A. Baker, music dealer, of Lansing, Mich, has | 


sition or form, but vibrates from one side to the other of that | 
position before coming to rest, much in the manner of & 
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———TEW MUSIC. 


blishers throughout the country are requested to forward all 


= 
A publications for review. Careful attention will be given and 
and able opinions will be expressed upon them. It need only be 


aid that this department will be under the care of a thorough musician.]}. 











— w. A. Pond & Co., New York City. 
sacbeseahesased (song)................-.A. H. Pease. 
Letters...-- 
seer oud Love and the MeW....0. esse scnsseseseenes F. Musgrave 
= Chantilly, valse..+--+++--+eee0s D iivceiseives senewe Waldteufel. 
Gertraude Waltzes ... ..+-+++s T vSéeee ae .Thomas Baker. 


No. ;.—Although exceedingly well written and designed, 
the music leaves an impression of weakness. It is not equal 
to other songs by the same well known pianist and com- 
poser. A good mezzo-soprano voice, expressive and dra- 
matic, is required to render this song well and to make with 
it any kind of effect. Some parts are a trifle commonplace. 
Compass, D flat to A flat—a twelfth. 

No. 2.—Rather weak even for a ballad. The music lacks 
variety both as regards melody and harmony. It is scarcely 
likely to become popular. Compass, C to F—an eleventh. 

No. 3-—A very good set of waltzes, which are as effective 
asinteresting. Nos. 2 and 3 will please the most, although 
No. 1 opens well. They can be recommended to those who 
do not as yet know them. 

No. 4.—A set of waltzes showing a good deal of talent on 
the part of the composer. The introduction is nicely written 
and the subjects of the waltzes are melodious and broader 
than usual. Altogether they are much more effective than 
nine out of ten of such things published. The third waltz is 


particularly good. 





Ed. Schuberth & Co., New York City. 


1. Not I, Sweet Soul, Not I (song)..........-.+++-eeeees Auguste Mignon. 
2. Hush! (song)....--++--+++ Ksandewksdeeand eieescued ° * : 

3. The Ideal Land (SOMg)........--ceeesreeccececores .. Asger Hamerik. 
4. Baby Polka (pianO) ......0-e0e- eee eeee eee 4 Saobenaws R. Bial, 

5. Valse des Dames (piano duet)............0ecee eer eeee R. Joseffy. 

6, Impromptu (PianO)......+-+eeeeeereeeeeeee sees reeeeees H. Schinfeld. 

p. Etude (pian0)...-..-+++++esereeeeeeeereersseeseree cece “ 


No. 1.—Nicely written, though lacking in variety. It 
proves the composer to have a good technical knowledge of 
harmony with judgment to use it intelligently. The ideas, 
if not original, are presented in an interesting manner. 
Singers will be generally pleased with it. Compass, B flat 
below the staff to E flat, fourth space—an eleventh. 

No. 2.—Equally well written as the foregoing song, but 
showing still the same fault—want of variety. A good con- 
tralto voice can make it effective if not impressive. It can 
be recommended to good vocalists... Compass, C to F flat— 
a minor eleventh. 

No. 3.--Very beautifully written, The plan of the song is 
well laid out and exhibits thought and skill. The opening 
theme is the least original part of the work. The concluding 
andante sostenuto of the song is delicate and chaste. It ap- 
peals to the best class of singers, and requires poetical in- 
sight to interpret it properly. It will command a good sale, 
for the composer is thoroughly well known in this country, 
Compass, B natural below the staff to G above—a minor 
thirteenth. 

No. 4.—One of the most successful pieces by this now very 
popular composer and conductor. It has been exceedingly 
well received by the general public, which insists upon its 
repetition every time itis performed. Already the sale bids 
fair to be a very large one. Everybody interested in dance 
music should send for a copy of this polka and be made pro- 
portionately happy. The baby-cries and spank introduced 
into the orchestral performance are absurd but very amusing, 
and suitable to the character of the piece. 

No. 5.—This piece has been reviewed twice before in these 
columns; first, as it was written and published originally; 
secondly, as it appeared in a simplified edition. Now we 
have to chronicle its appearance in duet form, which will en- 
hance its sale to a great degree. The subjects are very 
melodious and taking, as was said before, and cannot fail to 
please everyone. The duet edition is only ordinarily diffi- 
cult. Every pianist should have a copy. 

Vo. 6.—Quite Mendelssohnian in style and general char- 
acter. The accompaniment is made up of exactly the same 
figure as that found in Mendelssohn’s 37th song without 


word, in F, which begins the 7th book. Thus the piece has 

very little originality but evidently exhibits a musician’s 

hand. It can be given to pupils having average technique. 
Vo. .-Altogether superior to the impromptu. It displays 


more inventive skill, and, with the exception of one or two 





pass is admirably written. The chief subject is well 
deveined, which gives a oneness to the study not very com- 
mon i: works of the same scope and character. Well ren- 
dered, cannot but produce a fine effect. 
O. Ditson & Co., New York. 
ing Nua (SON). ....ccccccceccssccccescees sees Louie Brewster. 
sel Nina (song and chorus) ....... 0.2... .c000000008 C. Everest. 
3 Follow Then QUID s soc cesnstbdentduicasess-cctedmeessanees Suppe. 
ae Waltz (QinMO). «00.50004s¢veuccgaucbsuseecdéeeentaaae Sarah Bigelow. 
5 Uke, (pine). .00.00<0sccencdiceecss«. cemeaneenenne V. Wallace. 
6. | vrand Anniversary March (piano) «++«e2-J. D. Jones, 
'.—The title page is formidable. The music is too 
Weak ‘or utterance, 
No. 2.—Better really than most pieces of its class. It is 
ger y correct and tuneful. The proofs have been care- 
iessly read, 





No. 3.—Quite pretty, but quite weak. It makes a good 
solfeggio exercise for a mezzo-soprano. This selection 
forms one of the numbers of the opera ‘‘Boccaccio.” Com- 
pass, A flat below the staff to A flat above—just two com- 
plete octaves. 

No. ¢.—Must be the first work of an amateur. 
doubt, please the composer’s friends. 

No. 5.—Very pretty music, easily arranged, by Ch. Tour- 
ville. Everybody will like it. 

No. 6.—For the class of pieces to which it belongs this 
is a very good march, at least displaying a certain famil- 
iarity with harmony. The subjects are fair and rather ef- 
fective, ; 


It will, no 








New Books. 


Music and Musicians. Essays and Criticisms, by Robert Schumann. 
Translated, edited, and annotated by Fanny Raymonp Rirrer. Sec- 
ond Series. Edward Schuberth & Co., New York. 

This collection of Schumann’s literary labors will prove 
very interesting to those who admire the productions of this 
admirable composer and critic, besides being welcome to 
every one that has musical taste. The first volume has had a 
large sale, and has made for the authoress a name both in 
England and this country. The translations are vigorous 
and clear, and the exact sense of the original, as far as pos- 
sible, has been preserved. The contents of the volume be- 
fore us are varied, the works being treated of including 
operas, oratorios, symphonies, overtures, piano concertos, 
songs, chamber music (duets, trios, quartets, septets and 
sonatas), piano studies, rondos for piano, fantaisie, caprices, 
&c., for piano, variations for piano, &c. The composers dis- 
cussed are numerous; but the chief ones are the following: 
J. P. C. Hartman (author of the Danish opera in three acts, 
“The Raven”), C. G. Reissiger, Heinrich Esser, F. Hiller 
{review of his oratorio, ‘‘The Destruction of Jerusalem”), 
Ed. Sobolewsky, F. Lachner, C. G. Miiller, J. W. Kalliwo- 
da, J. Moscheles, H. Marschner, H. Berlioz, P. Linpaintner, 
J. Rietz, A. Hesse, W. S. Bennett, T. Doehler, S. Thalberg, 
H. Herz, F. Kalkbrenner, F. Ries, F. Mendelssohn, J. N. 
Hummel, Aloys Schmidt, C. Loewe, T. Kirchner, F. Kiichen, 
H. Hauptmann, F. Chopin, A. Thomas, A. Fesca, L. Spohr, 
L. Fuchs, L. Cherubini, F. Schubert, J. P. Pixio, A. Drey- 
schock, C. V. Alkan, W. Henselt, T. Kullak, E. Wolff, 
S. Heller, G. Benedict, C. M. Weber, C. Czerny, H. Bertini, 
H. Cramer, E. Prudent, C. Haslinger, G. A. Osborne, X. 
Chwatal, W. Taubert, &c. The great master’s opinions upon 
the productions of all these writers are not only of great im- 
portance in themselves, as showing what one great mind 
thought of other great minds; but, reflecting the mental 
acumen of the great writer and composer, give also a clearer 
idea of his broad character and cordial appreciation of his 
contemporaries. With regard to this he stands in complete 
contrast to Wagner, who, in his writings, does not speak 
very favorably of anybody. No more need be added to the 
foregoing remarks in order to create an interest in the new 
work under consideration, and, therefore, with a tribute of 
well deserved praise to Mrs. Fanny Raymond Ritter for her 
admirable translation, and a hearty wish for the success of 
her valuable labors, all interested in music are recommended 
to procure a copy from the publishers. 








..--The twenty-fifth series of Saturday concerts at the Crys- 
tal Palace, London, which commenced on the gth inst., in- 
cludes the following works, performed for the first time: Raff's 
Symphony, ‘‘Summer;” Bizet’s ‘‘Roma,” Suite for Orchestra; 
Sullivan’s new Cantata, ‘‘The Martyr of Antioch” (conducted 
by the composer); Liszt’s Symphonic Poem, ‘The Ideal;” 
Goetz’s Pianoforte Concerto in B flat; Bandini’s Symphony 
(for which the first prize was adjudged out of ninety-two com- 
positions, at Turin, July, 1880); Smetana’s Symphonic Poem, 
‘*My Fatherland;” T. Wingham’s Festival Overture, ‘‘Mors 
janua vite;” Airs de Ballet, from Ponchielli’s ‘‘Le due 
Gemelle;” Hofmann’s ‘‘Zweigespriich” and ‘‘Carnaval,” from 
‘Italian Love Stories;” H. Gadsby’s new dramatic Cantata, 
‘“‘Columbus;” W. Macfarren’s Overture, ‘‘Hero and Leander;” 
Saint Saéns’ Overture to the ‘‘Yellow Princess;” A. C. Mac- 
kenzie’s ‘‘ Burns,” a Scottish Fantasia for Orchestra; 
Schubert's Symphony in D, and Overture, ‘‘ The Devil’s 
Country House;” Cherubini’s Scherzo for strings; Mozart's 
Serenade for strings (1787). It is also hoped to produce 
a manuscript symphony by the late Sir W. Sterndale Ben- 
nett. The works of Beethoven, Haydn, Mozart, Weber, 
Spohr, Schubert, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Wagner, Brahms 
&c., are, as usual, amply represented in the programmes 
Amongst the artists who will appear may be mentioned; In- 
strumentalists—Madme Montigny Rémaury, Miss Janotha 
Charles Hallé, Ernst Frank, Oscar Beringer, Herr Joachim 
Ludwig Strauss, Mr. Sutton (first appearance), Robert Haus- 
mann, Heinrich Barth and Eugene D’Albert (Queen’s Scholar, 
National Training School for Music). Vocalists—Mrs, Os- 
good, Mrs. Barton (her first appearance), Louise Pyk (her 
first appearance), Madame Koch Bossenberger (her first ap- 
pearance), Mr. Santley, Edward Lloyd and Herbert Reeves. 
Arrangements are pending with Madame Schumann (in the 
event of her going to England), Madame Essipoff, Mary 
Krebs and Signor Sarasate. 





....-Somebody has computed that there are in the United 
States 380 theatres and 120 concert halls, 150 regular travel- 
ing companies, 50 variety companies, 68 companies formed to 
support stars, and 7 resident stock companies. 








ORGAN NOTES. 








(Correspondence from organists for this department will be acceptable. 
Brief paragraphs are solicited rather than long articles. Anything of in- 
terest relating to the organ, organ music, church music, &c., will receive 
the attention it demands.] 





....The new organ of St. Michael's Catholic Cathedral, 
Toronto, was blessed by the Archbishop, last Sunday, Octo- 
ber 3. 

....“‘Les palmes académiques” have been granted to 
Eugéne Gigout, organist of St. Augustin and professor in the 
Paris Religious Music School. 

....At Bouctouche, N. B., an interesting sacred concert 
took place on the occasion of the inauguration of the new 
organ erected in the church of this parish. 

...-Alcibiade Bélque, heretofore of St. Hyacinthe, and ex- 
pupil of the Royal Conservatory, Liége, Belgium, has been 
appointed organist and director of the choir of the Catholic 
church, LewiSton, Me. ; 

...-Casavant Brothers have recently built an organ for the 
Church of Notre-Dame de Lourdes, Montreal, which has two 





claviers and sixteen stops. It is worth about $1,800, It will 
be opened towards All Saints’ Day. 
.-.-L¢ Canada Musical for October says: ‘There is in 


Canada very little encouragement for earnest musicians, and 
still.less, if it is possible, for singers possessing more than 
average voices.” If this is the state of things over the 
border with regard to singers, there cannot be the slightest 
doubt that organists receive no more encouragement. For 
the general public will listen to only tolerable singing, but 
shun good organ-playing as a bore. Thus the musical taste 
of the Canadians must be rather poor if they offer no induce- 
ments to singers ‘‘of more than ordinary ability.” . 

..--Evidently Altoona, Pa., is a good town for organ 
builders to keep out of—at least, Carl Barckhoff, the organ 
builder, of Pittsburg, thinks so, and has good grounds for so 
thinking. Mr. Barckhoff has had an offer from the First 
Presbyterian Church, Altoona, for his organ now at the Pitts- 
burg Exposition. To satisfy himself regarding the measure- 
ment, &c., of the building, Mr. B. recently visited Altoona, 
met the treasurer of the church, and talked over the matter. 
He made no sale, and did not go to Altoona, he states, for 
the purpose of effecting a sale. Imagine his disgust when 
informed that in selling merchandise without a license he 
had violated an Altoona ordinance and must pay $10 fine 
or be detained. Mr. Barckhoff paid the $10 under protest 
and received Mayor W. S. Howard's receipt. This document 
simply sets forth the fact that his honor had received $10 
penalty for violation of ‘‘ Ordinance No. 40." This little slip 
of paper Mr. Barckhoff prizes as a memento of his pleasant 
reception at Altoona, and exhibits it as a warning to others 
who might talk business at that place. 

..-.-It seems as if the organ either deeply touched the feel- 
ings of those who listened to it or created a decided dislike 
in their minds, and this according to how it is played upon. 
One, not only understanding the resources of the instrument, 
but having also the gift of improvisation, can produce effects 
which will stir the deepest emotions; whilst another, with 
perhaps a greater technical skill, will leave his hearers in a 
state of utter indifference, except in so far as an involuntary 
desire for him to stop is felt. Mechanical organists are worse 
than mechanical pianists, for the organ is a dull! instrument 
unless handled in almost an inspired manner. That only 
few organists treat their instrument in any other way than as 
a mere machine is evident enough to anybody who is capable 
of judging of the efforts made, and who has had the oppor- 
tunity of hearing a great number of players of all degrees of 
excellence. As ‘‘dullness” is often, however, confounded 
with ‘‘devotion” by a numerous class of persons, as narrow 
in their religion as in their general knowledge, cheap and in- 
ferior players are as well thought of as those possessing the 
highest gifts. 

.++-The organ recently finished by S. R. Warren & Co., 
for St. Michael’s R. C. Cathedral, Toronto, is the second 
largest in the city, and cost $10,000, The case is of ash, 
trimmed with walnut, and the pipes are painted in gray and 
gold, and blue and gold. The organ gallery had to be en- 
larged to accommodate the instrument, it having a frontage 
of 16 ft. by 25 ft. deep. It has three manuals and forty-one 
speaking stops, besides six mechanical registers. The tone 
is of fine quality and free from all metallic fimére which 
characterizes so many organs. The reed stops are beauti- 
fully voiced, and the vox humana, which is enclosed in a 
separate swell, is particularly effective. The great manual 
contains a double open diapason, 16 ft.; open diapason, 
dolce, doppel flute, gamba, and trumpet, al! of 8 {t.; boehm 
flute, principal, and clarion, 4 ft.; 12th, 1§th, sesquialtra G 
ranks), and mixture (5 ranks), besides u set of bells. The 
ae — bou — throughout, and clarinet (to tenor 

’ ; open diapason, sto; . vi i 
ped = horn, oboe, oad vox Seta. ons “3 eel Fo 
octave, fugara and clarion, 4 ft.; and rsth, 2 ft. The choir 
manual possesses no 16 ft., but has five 8 fts.: geigen princi- 
pal, dulciana, gedact flute, cor anglais, and hautbois (French): 
three 4 fts.: flute d’amour, harmonic flute, and violins; and 
one 2 ft., a piccolo. The pedal organ contains three 1 fts.: 
double open diapason, double dulciana, and contra posaune, 
and one 8 ft., a violoncello. The mechanical registers are 


swell to great coupler, swell to pedal do., swell! to choir do., 
tremolo to swell, great to pedal, choir to pedal and beliows 
signal. There are three combination pedals to the great 
organ, and three to the swell organ. 
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Professio nal Cards, |JOSEPH HELFRICH, WILLIAM COURTNEY, O. M. NEWELL, a = 
° Violin, 108 First st.,N. Y.City.] | Tenor. Opera, Concert, Oratorio and Vocal In-| Concert Pianist, . 
- ction. 120 East 37th st., N. Y. City. Weber’s, 108 Fifth ave., N. Y City 
[This department has been established to give mem- | HOWARD REYNOLDS, a 
bervof the musical and theatrical professions an oppor- | | Cornet Soloist. For Cornet engagements address | MISS EMILY M. DODGE, J. N. PATTISON, 
tunity of keeping their names and addresses before the | J. Howard Foote, 31 Maiden Lane, N. Y. City. Pupil of S. B. Mills, gives Piano Instruction, s Pianist, Concerts or Lessons, at his r 
public. Cards under this heading will be inserted for asx West asth st. | Stevens Building, Fifth ave., cor. a7th st., NY Oe 
$to per year each.) PROF. E. P. CHASE, 
= Piano and Organ. Address Chick & Sons.| MARCO DUSCHNITZ ALFRED H. PEASE, 
corner 18th st. and sth ave., N. Y. City. ‘ ’ Concert Pianist. 
JOSEPH ALI, Vocal Instruction, 110 West r4th st., N. Y. City. ot Fifth ave., or Steinway Hall, N. y City 
Cornet, 125 Hall st., Brooklyn. JACOB KOHL, a Sa «< 
1 F ULES DE PSTROK 
RICHARD ARN OLD, — stints ~~ an ee of the Boehm and Ger- J pe Aram by a oo 
Violin, 572 Lexington ave., N. Y. City. JOHN LEE, man a Sate, | pera eo since 1849. Beginners or ad- 10 Union $q., N. Y. City, 
eo : Violin, ries | age Mank coh oh, M. ¥Clw. aa 
A. BERNSTEIN, LOUIS STAAB, 
Violin, 196 East rath st., N.Y. City. | JOHN C. FILLMORE, W. E. G. EVANS, ici gate! Pu@udaway Gal'N, Y. City, I 





PROF. BELLOIS, 


Cornet Soloist, 
North’s Music Store, 1308 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa 


OSCAR COON, 
Arranger of Band Music, 67 West sth st., N.Y. City. 








DR. LEOPOLD DAMROSCH, 
Leader of Orchestra, 142 East 47th st., N. Y. City. 























Pianoforte, O , and Theory, 
waukee College, Milwaukee, Wis. 





WILLIAM PAUL BOWN, 


Basso Cantante, Comedy and Old Men 
202 W, 23d st., N.Y. City. 


JULIAN FRANCISCO, 


Primo Tenore, Steinway Hall, N. Y. City. 


MINNIE VINING, 


Engaged Season of 1880-81 Wallack’s Theatre 
Care of E, Kenneddy, 48: Eighth st., N. Y. City. 


























Professor Vocal Music, 
152 West rrth st., N. Y. City. 


FRANCISCO FANCIULLI, 
Vocal Instruction, 50 West 16th st., N. Y. City. 


LEO KOFLER, 


Organist of St. Paul’s Chapel, Trinity Parish. 
Voice Culture. 
471 Fourth ave., bet. 31st and 32d sts., N. Y. City. 


MME. JULIA RIVE-KING, 


























HENRY SCHROEDER, 


Violoncellist, for Concerts or Teaching, 
gth st., N.Y, City. 
—— 


MR. GEO. WERRENRATH, 


Tenor, Concert, Oratorio or Opera in Englj 
Italian and German, 11 Poplar ot. Brooklyn, fi Yy. 


W. L. BOWRAN, i. 
Violin, 


SIGNOR DE CARLO, 








75 Third ave., N. Y. City, 
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T. R. DEVERELL, Piano Vi 
Band Leader, 300 Fifteenth st., Brooklyn, Care Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall, N. Y. City. Piccolo and Flute, 109 First ave., N. Y, City, ; 
OTTO LENHARD pg ttre mw Oe gto T. R. DEVERELL 
— > aan Demnctncns Cos om ee Sp manne Bet Vechten, OR. ERO ene ¥ ” 243 Bergen st., Brooklyn, ) 
torney an ounsellor at w, i a 
DAVID H. BRAHAM, gym 2 CLARK, 128 Broadway, N.Y. City.| NORTON CORNET BAND, | 
Violin, 26 King Street, N. Y. City. 18 E. agth st., near Madison sq., N. Y. City. H. LAMBERT Norton, Ohio, 
a ary aad, 5 i 
H. B. DODWORTH, GEO. BOWRON, R. A. M., lace, Hatereate; Steinway & foes sca cheng | POLLO CORNET BAND, 
Band Leader, 5 East 14th st.,N. Y. City. a Musical Director, Haverly’s Fourteenth street ns. lead Apollo, Pennsylvania, l 
oe Pa eatre. EEE sap RPMS % IEP ee oT Sap 
P. S. GILMORE, ——— MISS M. LOUISE SEGUR, DEERFIELD BAND) oad 
Hand Leader, 61 West rath st., N. ¥. City. | SIG. DE CARLO, Soprano Soloist. Cortcerts and Oratorios; also hese = 
—_—_—_ — 109 First ave., bet. 6th and 7th sts., N. Y. City. | Vocal Culture. 117 E. x4th St., N. Y! City, GINGERS, AS WELL AS, ACTORS, sHoULD 
C. S. GRAFULLA, — _ understand the art of elocution and d i I 
Band Leader, 83 East soth st., N. Y. City. ar ere are tis ‘ SIGNOR LUIGI LENCIONI, omen. Pupis instructed at their residence ; fifty 
- ng ee ne ianist, having just returned from Europe, wi Relic Suidiak. Geen. res Address ACTOR, Musical Courier Office. 
EDWARD CHAPMAN, accept concert engagements. Address, care of | Buffo Baritone, Oper, Concer dd Reowptcns. ‘ 
ay & Brown, 863 Broadway, N. Y. City. RN ALBERTO LAURENCE, Am useém én ts. , 





JULIUS RISCH, 








HOMER N. BARTLETT, 


Composer, Pianist and Organist, 
Steinway Hall, N. Y. City. 


Instruction in Singing and the - branches of 
Vocal and Dramatic Art, 18 East 14th st., N. Y. City. 

















OSTER & BIAL’S CONCERT HALL, 
23d st., near 6th ave. 
RUDOLPH BLAL’S GRAND ORCHESTRA. 





Violin, 34 Bond st., N. Y. City. “ 
- -—-—— = —__—_———— | GEORGE F. BRISTOW, ARNOLD W. MEYER, dmission 25 cents. 
A. SORTORI, Piano, Qrgan, Singing, ee. ere a Concert Pignist ant Tpecher of Pianofotte, 6: St. OPEN EVERY EVENING. 
. teinway Hall, Fourteenth st., N. Y. City. elix st., Brooklyn, or Haines Brothers, 241 Fifth ave., | 
___ Violin, i 17 East 14th st., N. Y. City. re meh mmal N. Y. City. vi ere broadway, 7th ave.and gists. ee 
. aE rt ~ n ace of its kind on this continent, an 
EDWARD LEF EBRE, ? Cc. C. MULLER’S she capecighh for the introduction of 
Seein 908 Dean st., Brooklyn, N. Y Soprano, for Oratorio and Concert, : . im POPULAR MUSIC. ; 
5 sce be coins = sch Daretetcnn deve lnaedlbedi 128 East 39th st., N. Y. City. Classes in Harmony, Composition and Instru- Elegant Café, Restaurant, Drawing Rooms, 
feet wide ing en- 


ADOLPH NEUENDORFYF, 





O. B. BOISE, 











mentation, 334 East 17th st., N. Y. City. 





Splendid open air Terrace, 20 , exten 
tirely around the building, and forming a 


Conducior, Germania Theatre, N. Y. City. Gives instruction in Piano, Organ Theory and HAYDON TILLA, PROMENADE FOUR HUNDRED FEET LONG. 
memes position, 33 Union sq., N. Y. City. } The Popular Tenor, Teacher of ‘Singing and Pro- Mr. RUDOLFH ARONSON'S SUPERB 
; <TS 4 — Sn = | duction of the Voice, wi is highly successfu : 
F. LETSCHE, MISS CLARA E. COLBY, method. MRS. HAYDON TILLA, Teacher of the — FIFTY SELECTED PERFORMERS. — 
Trombone, 318 East roth st., N. Y. City. Piano. Address, for concerts, lessons and terms, 58 | First introduction of European Popular Concerts, as 








J. PFEIFFENSCHNEIDER, 


Double Bass, gt St. Mark’s place, N. Y. City. 





WILLIAM ROBERTSON, 
Band Master, 393 Bowery, N. Y. City. 

FREDERICH VOSS, 
Leader, rst Reg. Band, 

162 William st., Newark, N. J. 








ALFRED L. SIMPSON, 
Musical Director, Harrison Combination, 
1495 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
J. F. BRIEN, 
New York Mirror, 12 Union sq., N. Y. City. 


Miss HELEN BLYTHE, 
Leading Lady, Daly's Theatre, season 1880-81. 
CHAS. F. WERNIG, 


Leader, Twenty-third Regiment Armory, Brooklyn. 


F. W. ZAULIG, wanpeinaas 


Musical Director. ye meew gf re-engerced |: Soldene 
English Opera Ca. (3d Grand Tour in Aaiccice 


git Kast rath st, iN. }. City. 








- OHTOAGO: 
188 & 190 State St. | 


KNatablished 1868. 





Soprano, Can be engaged for Concert, English, 
German or Italian Opera. 10 Union sq., N. Y. City: 


MME. CLARA BRINKERHOFF, 


Prima Donna Soprano Singer, Concerts and Ora- 
torio. A few pupils accepted. 
303 East roth st., N. Y. City. 


MR. E. A. CARY, 


Concert Pianis‘, 125 Tremont st., Boston, Mass. 





MME. CAPPIANI, 

Vocal Teacher of Italian School, Drawing Room, 
Oratorio, Church and Concert Singing, Operatic Act- 
ing and Finishing for the Stage, 
107 East 30th st., N. Y. City. 





MRS. BELLE COLE, 
Se ee Oe one, Wericiay pines, HY. Chy. 
MME. ADELINA MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction, 18 Irving place, N. Y. City. 


COLLEGE OF ORATORY AND 
ACTING—THE ONLY ONE IN AMERICA. 

J. E. FROBISHER, Director. Open all the year. 
Nearly 200 pupils since orening. Frobisher’s new 
work, “Acting and Oratory,’’ price, $2. Persons 
join atany date. Send for new cata'cgue. 





cA RANA N ANE 


54 East arst st., N. Y. City. 


ad and Orchestral 





bBo CC CePA Ve AAPA AAL AM: 


Clinton place, near Fifth ave., N. Y. City. 





MISS EMILY WINANT, 


Contralto, for Oratorios and Concerts, 
too W. sad st., N. Y. City. 


JULIUS E. MEYER, 


Vocal Maestro, Italian, French, German and Eng- 
ish Singing, 124 Fifth ave., N. Y. City. 


MISS MAUD MORGAN, 


Harpist. GEORGE W. MORGAN, Organist 
and Conductor, for instruction on organ, etc. 
339 West roth st., N. Y. City. 














MME. IVAN C. MICHELS, 


Teaches Elocution for Pulpit, Bar and Stage, 
33 Lafayette place, N. Y. City. 





MR. S. B. MILLS, 


Pianist, 


FRED’K MOLLENHAUER'’S 
Violin School, 13 St. Mark’s place, N. Y. City. 


Steinway Hall, N. Y. City. 








MR. AD. NEUENDORFF, 


Manager of the Germania Theatre, 
Germania Theatre, Fourteenth st., N. Y, City. 








performed by Strauss, in Vienna ; Arban, in 
Paris, and Keler Bela, in Berlin. 
Commencing every evening at 8 o’clock. 
Admission, 25c. Sprivaie Boxes, $2 and $3 each, 





N iI ADISON SQUARE THEATRE, W. -- st. and 
Broadway. STEELE MACKAYE, Manager. 
“The handsomest theatre in the world.” 

The only theatre now open with its regular company. 

Perfect system of summer ventilation. Air passed 
over ice. 
— HAZEL KIRKE, — ; 

Mackaye’s double stage, which avoids tedious waits 

between acts, ‘ 

Every Evening at 8:30. Saturday Matinee at 2. 


ARNUM’S MUSEUM CO. CAPITAL STOCK, 
3,000,000, Shares, $100 each, 
This company has been organized for the pares 
erecting a permanent Exhibition Building and 
of Amusements on the present site of Madison Square 
Garden, New York City, which entire property, bes 
been purchased by this company, of which Mr. P.T. 
Barnvo is the President and General Manager. 
Subscriptions are invited at par, by the undermen- 
tioned company for the unsold portion, viz., $1,750,00 
of the capital stock of the Museum Company, until 
july 5 FSS, at noon, and will be received in even 
undreds in any amount. At that date the publicsub- 





scription will be closed. The right is reserved to 
vance the price after that date without notice. 

If the cubacriptions received to that date shall exceed 
$:,750,000, the stock subscribed for will be allotted to 
the subscribers pro rata. ; 

Prospectus and further information will be furnished 
on app ication to the Hl 
NEW YORK, NEW ENGLAND anp WESTERN 

INVESTMENT CO., 31 and 33 Pine st., New York, 

Financial Agent for Barnum’s Museum Co. 








NEW YORE: 


J. HOWARD FOOTE, | 25 
Mastvoments 





AND GENERAL MUSICAL MERCHANDISE. 


OTHER SPECIALTIES— Manufacturer of Licut Piston, and RoTARY VALVE BAND INSTRU- 
for the MARVELOUS ORGUINETTE. _U. S. MENTS, Proprietor and Maker of the BINI Patent Gurrars. The best qualities of MUSE 
Acenr forthe TILTON Patenr Gurrars. Soir Importer of the Genuine CREMONA | CAL BOXES. GERMAN ACCORDEONS, HARMONICAS, ENGLISH CONCER- 
Viouin Srrincs; also, of the best Russian Gur Srrincs made in Saxony. y TINAS, ARTIST VIOLINS and BOWS, MEYER FLUTES, Genuine Oxp Vio.tns, && 


t@ The Oldest Wholesale House in the line in New York, Catalogues mailed Free to any address, 


BY APPOINTMENT—U. S. Acent for ANTOINE COURTOIS’ (Paris) CorNETs AND A 


Banp INSTRUMENTS. GENERAL AGENT 











Y. City, 
Engli 
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V. City. 
r. City, 
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No. 31 Cortlandt 


THE ONLY BANJO THAT 
RECEIVED A MEDAL. 








G. ROBERT MARTIN, 


MANUFACTURER OF THE CELEBRATED 


Street, New York, 


THE ONLY BANJO THAT 
RECEIVED A MEDAL. 
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IN 





GUITAR 





soprieten aa Manufacturer of the DOBSON’S PATENT CLOSED-BACK STAGE AND PARLOR BANS OS. 


REPORT OF THE CENTENNIAL COMMISSION:—“ A noteworthy ees on the ordinary kind ; they are excellent in material and workmanship ; of full resonance, and effective in tone.” 


[Seal.] Attest: J. R. HAWLEY, President ; J. L. CAMPBELL, 


A. T. GOSHORN, Director General. 





Also Manufacturer of tho Improved Piston Patent Light-Valve Band Instruments, and Importer and Jobber of all Kinds cf Musical Merchandise. 
2 FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST CLASS MUSIC HOUSES. 
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Use comron sense. Order on approval also one of the highest. tae puattelen instruments 2 Bod any other 
maker, and test side by side with this. Compare—First, Prices. 


BAND INSTRUMENTS! 


New Catalogue ready—contains the price of everything needed by Bands; mailed ives to Py eat Suet Leader 
who sends his address. Important every-day questions Cenuaie. List of Band Music 
Reduced Prices and Libera) Terms, Send for Catalogue at once to 


JOHN F. STRATTON & CO., 55 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


STARK & CO., 


+. Importers = 





AND WHOLESALE DEALERS It! 


Te iA ®. Musical Lastraments 


STRINGS, &c., 


“J B.No. 25 Murray Street, 





a ea ——— NEW YORK. 











80 Medals from All Nations. 


LOUIS SCHREIBER, 
Sole Agent in the United States for 


F. Besson & Co., London, 


Celebrated Prototype Band Instruments, 
No. 57 East. 91st St., New York. 


Messrs. BESSON & CO. have sent for publication the following letter: 

Mr. Louis Scureiser, Lonpon, Ls ad 26th, 1874. 
Sole Agent in U. 8S. A. for F. Besson & Co.'s Musical Instruments, 5? East jist, Street New Yor: 

Dear Sir,—Being perfectly satisfied with our Rasinese connexion A wy you, we have much ila in a 
stating that by virtue of our Agreement = you (which ag y our Letter to you dated 13th June, 1 a 
you are still our Sole “Agent for the U.S. “that we have no other ag agent in ry Touhy, and that all our business transac- 
tions must pass through your hand, eutit det expiration of the said agreement, You are at liberty to make avy use you wish 
of this Letter, We remain, Dear Sir, Yours faithfully, F. BESSON & CO. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR. 








AUGUST POLLMANN, 


No. 58 Maiden Lane, New York, 


MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER OF 


CornctszBand instruments, 


—— sos BAND INSTRUMENTS 
— With Improved Rotary 
Valves, also with German Pis- 
ton and Improved Piston 
Valves, and with Patent Piston 
Light Valves of Cavceprarep 
Maxers. Latest Styles. 








CORNETS— With pee 
ed Rotary and Improved Pis- 
ton Valves, also with the Pat- 
ent Piston Light Valves in their 
artistic GAUTROT’S, BES- 
SON’S, COURTOIS’ and 
other celebrated Styles. 





thn dealer ed x o 
European and American Musical Instruments, 


STRINGS AND GENERAL MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, 


OEHRLEIN’S PATENT GUITARS, MANDOLINS, ZITHERS, &c., Warranted to produce the clearest 
strongest and most lasting tone. Also mumerous other Specialties. 











and Jobber in 











Cc. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 
46 Maiden Lane, New York, 


Manufacturers of the Best Quality Brass and German Silver Rotary Valve 


BAND INSTRUMENTS. 


Also “ Besson,” “Courtois” and “ Distin” Styles Patent Light Piston Valve Cornets and Band Instruments. 
Anp Importers OF AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


me gain MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, "ssi pecea” 
Dept for C. F, MARTIN & CO’S CELEBRATED GUITARS 


Which stand and ever have stood Mey ag and are acknowledged the best in the world by the most emi- 
nent Soloists, such as: Madame De Goni, Mr. J. a youn, Mr. Wm. Schubert, Mr. S. De La Cova, Mr, 
Chas. De Janon, Mr. H. Worreli, Mr. Napoleon W - Gould 

Genuine “Meyer” Flutes and Piccolos, “ Berteling” Clarionets and Flutes, White’s Chinrests, “Rogers” 


Best Drumheads, Tiefenbrunner Zithers. 


WM. G. SCR ULZE 


(Late with T. Berteling & Co.), 
— =f MANUFACTURER OF @———————— 


| Claronets, Flutes, Oboes, Ft, 














IN ALL THE DIFFERENT STYLES AND PATTERNS, 


250 Bowery, mute maine, Seyy York 


3” Send for Price List, and mention The Musical Couner. 








CHAS. MISSENHARTER, 


Manafacturer of the Celebrated 








Se Highest Medal awarded 
a e Exhibitions of London, 
I Philadelphia, San Fran- 
( and the New England 


Ss 

















Factory: 204, 206 and 208 E. Twenty-third Street Maw. York. 
=” My Cornets are used by all first class artists. . 


CARL FISCHER, 


No. 26 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Importer and Publisher of Sheet, Orchestra and Band Music, 


MUSIC FOR ANY COMBINATION OF INSTRUMENTS. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS AND STRINGS, Wholesale and Retail. 


Italian Strings a Specialty. German and French Silk Strings. 
Sule Agent for United States for the world-renowned Cheap Edition Bremen and Dresden Dance and 








March Albums. 

9 Insts. 14 Insts. 9 Insts. 14 Insta. 
a2 Round DanceS.........+++...++ $o.75 - $1.00 t INOB. cccccccccsccccosesdeu $0.75 Fo. go 
aq Round Dances.............--.- 1.45 1.75 STEREO ERET 1.00 1.95 

6 Quadrilles........-.......ceegeeeecees 9 Insts., $1.45 24 Insts., $1.75. . 
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ies Mo. 152 Broadway, Mew Kork. 
to ee 
Hie} | a ; 
We | EELING the great disadvantage P1ANo AND OrGAN Manuracturers have labored under 
rah? | > for the past few years in procuring good insurance on favorable terms, we were induced to | 
ute « ! give this class of Insurance particular attention, believing that, with the extensive facilities 
} i ! we possess, good factories should be looked upon by the Insurance Companies in quite as desirable 
y } | a light as buildings devoted to other classes of merchandise. With this aim in view we deter- 
i ih mined to make Factory Insurance one of our Specialties, and have to-day more factories on our 
tt An books than any other concern throughcut the country. 
ite | We would ask Piano and Organ Manufacturers to consider these few questions : 


First—Should not well and carefully managed factories be insured upon better terms than 
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| others ? 
Second—W ill not insurance of this character receive better attention and more just and careful 
consideration on the part of insurance officers, when brought to their notice by parties doing a 
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large business than if sent through some small agent who cannot PERSONALLY represent the facts 
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to his companies ? 
Third—Are your policies correctly worded, so that YOU ARE POSITIVELY INSURED ? 
Fourth—Are you sure ALL the companies in which you hold policies are sound and solvent ? 
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These questions we desire to ask you as a manufacturcr, 
Worthless insurance is worse than none. Badly worded policies lead to litigation. Business 


centres of course have the largest number of insurance companies; hence, better facilities for 


: 


placing large lines of insurance. 

" We now have insurance on property valued at some forty millions of dollars ($40,000,000), in- 
i cluding some of the largest and best known factories in the United States, and have yet to learn 

| of any manufacturer who has become dissatisfied with our way of doing business, and we refer to 

| those with whom we have suffered loss as to the prompt and liberal manner in which the 

same has been adjusted. 

We believe that a well managed factory, where the owners have expended large amounts of 
money for the protection of their property from fire should receive more consideration from the 
| insurance companies than those of careless construction and indifferent management. Each risk 
should be placed on its merits, and the good ones should not be compelled to pay for the poor. 

Should be pleased to send you a Survey, and to hear from you regarding any insurance which 
you may desire for your property, and you can rest assured that it will receive careful attention 





at our hands. Please write us before renewing any of your policies, 














| . Very truly yours, 
| ANDERSON & STANTON, 
Insurance Agents and Brokers, 152 Broadway, New York. 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 
edged by the highest musical authori 
ties, and the demand for them is as 
steadily increasing as their merits are 

















becoming more extensively known. " 








Received First Medal of Merit and 
Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 
hibition. 

Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
Have the indorse- 

















bility and finish. 
ment of all leading artists. 


49 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 











SOHMER & CO., Manufacturers, 1 





* Square, Square Grand and Imperial Upright Grand 





ase Piano C0, 


2 ‘ 
| éPILANOS. 


Richmond, Ind 


Be THE ONLY SUCCESSFUL FIRST-CLASS FACTORY IN THE WEST. 








wee THE LOCKWOOD PRESS tee 


No. 74 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK, 
| 


OLAIMING the ability to produce first-class typographical work, and possessing the ——|. 





NEW ENGLAND CABINET ORGANS 


Eclipse all others in Important Improvements! 

















is a s latest improved presses, capable of doing the finest class of printing, the under- | 
re * signed, owing to the numerous unsolicited favors from various patrons, has a ae 
~ equipped a complete = — <i —— 
= | BOOK, NEWSPAPER AND JOB . Most Powerful Melodeons, Beautiful and Convenient. Study their Superb Qualities and you 
‘ x a s . will have no other. ("Catalogues and Testimonial Books mailed free to applicants. 
> C a) 
Zz > a a Ue 
2 STEAM “BRINTING ERSTABLISHMENT, | ?| | NBW ENGLAND ORGAN COMPANY, Chief Offices, 1299 Washington St., Boston, Mass 
= | iy a | 
z | and is now prepared to execute all orders with which he may be entrusted, from the 2 
< smallest Card, Notehead or Circular to the largest Book, Newspaper or Catalogue. 4 
» | Lowest Prices Consistent with Goop WorkMANSHIP, 8 r s 4 - ; 
4 : 
ma —$CATALOGQUE WORK A SPECIALTY.&— 
4— —\f. MANUFACTURERS OF 
. 3" Accurate translations made and printed in English, French, Spanish, Germa 
S| "The enlersigned will alee walettalie te produce in mialab larged form, by th z 1 
z e undersigned will also undertake to produce in miniature or enlarged form, by the = { ' > 
5 | best process vat discovered, electrotype plates of wood-cuts, price lists, catalogues, &c., bad ( h ure h an d C h i Pp € l es Pats 
© |  anordinary proof sheet being all that is necessary for their production. In applying for = «ag —— «ain on 
a estimates, send one copy of the work to be reduced, with the size desired, and, if = ; 
2 | required to be printed, the number of copies wanted. ‘ : = ORGANS « 
lal ag poe nag given te a mrt ye — ge ao by oy best naga be Z we 
| & | most favorable terms. Electrotypes furnished, mounted on wood or metal, at shor sa : i a : : —— 
j i of every description, with all Modern Improvements, 
é — g edsthe their Colchai d Patent “alt Compo- Estab‘ished 1829, 
| HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Printer and Publisher, z SRK Fe i pe 
» | = sition Movement between Manuals and Pneumatic ‘Ihe Best Upright Iiade. 
= | No. 74 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. . . 
si] vf Tubular Action. Speci Rares To Deacers. 
LOCKWOOD’S DIRECTORY OF THE PAPER TRADE. THE AMERICAN MAIL AND EXPORT JOURNAL, 407 and 409 W. Forty-second 8t., Manufactory, 12 Washington Place, 
i) a a Le ee a SE a ae a — ~ | | Near NintH Avenues, NEW YORK. ‘Warercoms, 13 E. 16th Street, New York. 











YWESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


—Grand, Square and Upright—— 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS, 


Nos. 457, 459 and 461 West 45th St., cor. Tenth Ave., New York. 




















J. W. BRACKETT, 


GRAND, 


I pright 0 Square 


PHAN OPOREES, 


Patent Pedal 





| 


} 
j 





1 Specialty. 


WAREROOMS AND FACTORY, 


581 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


. 












distance without removing a single pipe, and ready for immediate use. 
of this organ, above all others, have been indorsed by many of the leading organists of this 


filled a vacancy, so long desired by the profession and public at large. 
| tone, speedy action an 
| tion without taki 


M. P. MILLER, 


CHURCH ORGAN BUILDER 


— AND MANUFACTURER OF—— 


Miler s Choral Pipe Orpans 





Special attention of Dealers and Organists is called to this Instrument. 


The novel construction of this Organ (Patented) enables us to build a pipe organ, with 
five sets of pipes with independent pedal base (all pipes full size). that can be shipped to any 
rhe superior merits 


country. 


TESTIMONIALS: 


I have examined Miller’s Improved Choral Pipe Organ, and consider it a remarkable achievement 


| of mechanism and artistic tone qu: My combined in a novel and portable form. 


ENRY G. THUNDER, Music Academy, Pine Street, Philadelphia 


I take great pleasure in giving my testimony to the superior qualities of the New Improved Choral 
Pipe O m, considering the same one of the most perfect and unique instruments in use at the present time 
Hoping the same may have a wide-spread circulation, 1am respectfully, 5S. L. HERMANN, 

Organist St. Michael's Ev. Luth. Church, Germantown, Pa 


Having examined the New Improved Choral Pipe Organ, | take pleasure in stating that you have 
_ You have combined power, purity of 
depth of base in a small case, and what especially pleases me is its ready transporta- 
ng it apart, so desirable at public concerts or at church services. It is in every respect the 

instrument wanted. A. BACHMAN, Organist, Church of the Atonement, Philadelphie 


It will pay dealers to handle these organs, as they are the only instruments of this kind 
manufactured. For special terms and information, address 


M. P. MILLER, Creencastie, Pa. 


N. B.—Our Stationary Organs have all the Modern Improvements. Specifications and 
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Fort Wayne Organ C.0,|" sss |*AS52 "oer ma |, PACHA 5 


som Wivie th. —Lowest in Price. Highest in Merit.— Orchestral Or gas 


3” Send for Catalogues, Prices and Terms. 


AURTZMANN ~:~ PANOFORTE 








—THE- 


























First Medal and Diploma at the Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876. 


p Gold Medal at the Gold Medal at the 
\ * jf World’s Fair, Vienna, World’s Fair, Vienna, 
1873. 1873. 


Has received the Highest Honor ever obtained by any Piano Manufacturer for 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


“ For greatest power, pleasing and noble quality of tone, pliable action and solid workmanship, novelty of construction in an independent iron frame, and placing strings in three tiers,” 


FACTORY, 34th St., bet. Oth and 11th Aves. | WAREROOMS, No, 11 E. 14th St., New York, 


CLOUGH & WARREN ORGANS 


——~—= SGAPTIVATE THE WORLD." — 
Diploma and Medal, Centennial E=rrosition; Grand Frize Medal, Faris E=rposition. 


The great celebrity attained within a comparatively short time by this firm is due not only to perfection in workmanship, material and style, but also to 
the marvelous effect of the Patent Qualifying Tubes controlled and used only by this firm. (@§~ Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 

































CLOUGH & WARREN ORGAN COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 








om G»- Coma Lae as Sapo 
——J Qe Soe —— A ———— pS a a ss ~~ aT = & ~~ _& = & = & ~= = _& <= SF Nene er” 4 Ss 





Is making 100,000 of those splendid NEW SCALE UPRIGHT and SQUARE PIANOS for the Trade, at watr-pricr. They 


are the only Hatr-price Pianos made that have stood different climates successfully for the past twenty years. 


Call and see them at BS THIRT Y-FIFTH lien and TENTH AYE., New York. 


4 4 4 — 4 sd — ~~ ® I 7 — —4 — A— _ —4 —— — 4 4 7 








THE MARVEL is ORGUL VETTE 


On which Anyone, without Previous Knowledge, can Play all Music. 


—_— a — 3 @ ee — 


PERFECT IN EXECUTION. STRONG IN CON STRUCTION. EXCELLENT IN TONE. UNIQUE IN DESIGN. 


PLAYS ALL THE LATEST MUSIC. DURABLE IN EVERY PART. PERFECTLY SIMPLE IN PRINCIPLE, 
' ion ie et nite + 




















| THE ORG UINETTE. | THE CABINETTO. 
¥ —____—_#* & 


“It develops sewece and taste for Music; nies graphically the relative value of notes, so difficult to impart 
otherwise, the keeping of time, formation of sound, &e. 








For the better accommodation of our rapidly growing business, we have fitted up the warerooms, 


No. 831 BROADWAY, between 12th and 13th Streets, NEW YORK, 


Where we have pleasure in calling the attention of our trade and the public generally to our large and constantly 
increasing variety of AUTOMATIC MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


THE MECHANICAL ORGUINETTE COMPANY. 
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GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS t 


Received the Highest Award at the UNITED STATES CENTENNIAL WORLD'S EXHIBITION at 
PHILADELPHIA, 1876, and are admitted to be the Most Celebrated Instruments of the age. | 


GUARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS. q 
27 Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 


i oY SERPOUITS, 237 E. 23d St. Factory, From 233 to 246 E. 23d St, New York. 











GABLER 


— ESTABLISHED 1854.— 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


ent, patented July, Pana ns 
Nov., ion and my Uprights have m nt metallic acti action | frame, cast = one iece (paten :.. 5 IA N 
—— May, ” 877, and March git vlg dpm them to be p , 


All my Pianos have my patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar 





——#THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED.*+—— 
Factory and Warerooms, 220, 222 & 224. East 22d Street, New York. 








The STRATTON RUSSIAN GUT STRINGS 


Unexcelled for Durability and Tone. 





Beware of imitators who, having 
more confidence in our business abil- 
ity than their own, copy our NAME 
and MANNER OF PACKING in the 
hope to benefit by our reputation. 








EVERY STRING BEARS OUR 
TRADE MARE, AND IS FULLY 
WARRANTED BY US, 

For Sale by all Retail Dealers, 

No Strings Sold by us at Retail, 


JOHN F. STRATTON & CoO., 


Importers and Dealers in all kinds of Musical Merchandise 
No. 55 Maiden Lane, New York. 








GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
Grand, Upright and Square 


Pianoforte Actions, 


144 and (46 Elizabeth St.. New York. 





ALFRED DOLCE, 


No. 122 East Thirteenth Street, New York. 


PIANOFORTE MATERIALS. 
SALES, 18'75-80. 


SOUNDING BOARDS. 





RRR i copte e NEY ty 4 ge - Boards 
MPL. 3 esciceciscenes | Baile Ri 260 « 
RE icsseanialaes EE Sieh sae 5,249“ 
| REG S I, «Se nin sicnmrnlavon 90d 9,006 “ 
I Scan ach acaaied ET <. vdnun snvgeh ahanesd 37,690“ 


1880 (first 8 months) 18,119 “ ..... _(aret 8 months) 26,274 “ 


| L WATERS | =F: connor, 
Pianos and Organs, P TAN OS. 


14 E, Fourteenth St, N.Y, Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 


NEW YORE. 
Agents Wanted. New Catalogues ready Sept. ist. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
———- 


Piano in America. (2 Send for Catalogue. 
E23” General Agents for the Shoninger Cele- 
brated Organs for the States of New York, 
Pennsylvania and Michigan. 














N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated. 











IVORY 


t= To Pianoforte, Organ and Key Makers. 





MASON J. MATTHEWS, 


Agent for STEPHEN STAIGHT, London, Eng-, 





has for sale a few hundred sets each of Nos. 


IVORY 


2, 3, 4 and 5 Ivory, which he will sell cheap. 





Apply at Warerooms of THE MECHANICAL ORGUINETTE COMPANY, 831 Broadway, New York. 








HORACE WATERS & CO. 






Pianos and Organs 


BEST MADE. 


Tone, Workmanship and 
Durability Unsurpassed. 
Warranted Six Years. Agents 
Wanted. Illustrated Catalogues 

Free. 


HORACE WATERS & CO., 
826 Broadway, N. Y. 


UNPARALLELED SUCCESS 


NVMONDS’ IMPROVED 


aN Pipes. 


BUSINESS QUADRUPLED IN FOUR MONTHS. 


A Critical Examination of their Merits Invited. 


Address 


SAM’L C. SYMONDS & CO. 
No, 37 Beach Street, Salem, Mass. 


CHORAL, 








STRAUCH BROTHERS, 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 


fjrand, Square and Hpright Pianofort Actions, 


116 GANSEVOORT STREET, 


Cor West Street, 


—Established in 1856- 


United States Organ 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WHITNEY & RAYMOND. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
§@” SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE, 





NES Torn 








[wPoRTanT  AnvouNceMENT 





To Musical Editors, Dealers, Com- 
positors, and to AU Who Write. 





chine has induced us to make a large 

reduction in the prices of our Type- 
Writers. No one, with much writing to do, 
can afford to be without this instrument, which 
can be used at sight by anyone, and with lit- 
tle practice will enable a person to write 
twice as fast as with a pen. It is durable, 
portable and clean. It is operated by keys, 
like a piano. Several copies may be taken at 
one writing. {3 Send stamp for circular. 


E. REMINGTON’S SONS, 
281 & 283 Broadway, New York. 
toes 


ys demand for a cheaper Writing Ma- 








Reoecncmnhenceen 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 


WM. H. DAVIS & SON, 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 


(‘hureh Pipe (Irgans 


40 DOWNING STREET, NEW YORK. 


—— _—— 





JARDINE & S0N, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 318 & 320 E. 39th St. 
List oF ouR 


Fifth Avenue Cath., N.Y., 
St. George’s Church, “ 
St. Paul's M.E.Ch., “ 
Holy Innocents, 2 
Fifth Ave. Pres. Ch., * 
Brooklyn Tabernacle, 
Pittsburg Cathedral, 
Mobile Cathedral, 

rst Pres., Philadelphia, 
St. John’s M.E , Brooklyn, 
Trin. Ch., San Francisco, 
Christ Ch., New Orleans, 
Sacred Heart, Brooklyn, 


SAMUEL ag 9 9 9 &) 


Established 1847. 
(Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the Worid,) 
READING, - - - MASS., 


METAL and WOOD 


Organ Pipes ay 


The very best made in every respect. 





ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


Chureh and Chapel Organs 
OF ALL SIZES AND STYLES. 


Circulars and Catalogues giving full Description 
Furnished upon 





Vweweewwse ewe ee & 





Special Attention inetd to Revoicing. 


WILSON, 


to HENRY ERBEN & CO.) 


Church Organs 


MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 
260-262 W. 28th St, near Bth Ave. 
Builders of FIRST-CLASS ORGANS ONLY, 





A specialty made of furnishing the HIGHEST 
crass VOICED WORK, both 
Flue and Reed. 





Is also prepared to furnish the best quality a. = ly executed at iy te 
Seppe Kepee-hationy Wives, Knobs, &c. | address or apply at the factory = 
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Read the wonderful Official Report, being the basis of the 
United States Centennial award decreed to | 


ALBERT WEBER, NEW YORK, FOR GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT rut 


— = REPORT. === 
“ For sympathetic, pure and rich 1 tone combined with greatest power (as shown in their Grand, Square ang 


Upright Pianos). These three styles show intelligence and solidity in their construction, a pliant and easy touch, which at the same 
time answers promptly to its requirements, together with excellence of workmanship.” 
A. T. GOSHORN, Director-General. J. R. HAWLEY, President, 


Attest. [Seal.] J. L.. Camppeiy, Secretary. 


nel 
ehiee 


7—? 


| Complete Triumph. 




















§—<~ CAUTION.— Beware of unscrupulous advertisers, who are trying to palm off a CERTIFICATE OF PRIVATE INDIVIDUALS consisting — 


of renowned Professors of Universities and Colleges, Chemists, Astronomers and Engineers, as a Centennial award on Pianos 


The Weber Grand Piano reached the highest average over all Competitors, 95 out of a possible 96, next highest on Grand Pianos at 91. 
Call and see the Official report at the Weber Rooms and hear the Weber Pianos, which- stand to-day without a rival] for 
“sympathetic, pure and rich tone combined with greatest power.” 


=~ Illustrated Catalogue, with Price List, mailed free upon application. aq 


Wrarerooms, Fifth Avenue, corner Sixteenth Street, eo al 


—_— 











SSTABLISHED 1640... 


WOODWARD & BROWN, - 


Pianoforte Manufacturers, 
692 WASHINGTON STREET, < . BOSTON, MASS, 


(i? Bee A ‘iat, PIANO ‘ah | pENee apt 


Vat PE S33 & 335 West 36th Street, bet. 8th & Sth Aves., New York. t AU PE 


BEHNING 3, 2:.2.2"|BEHNING 


—2With Improved Patent Agraffe Attachment and Name Board.g¢— 


Office and Warerooms, 129 East 125th Street; Manufactory, 124th Street, cor. First Avenue, NEW YORK. 


STEINWAY 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 
































of ENS © SON, 











Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make every part of 


eT known and prized for 


their Piano-fortes, exterior and interior (including the casting 






of the full iron frames), in their own factories. 








} Sint ana fidelity in manufacture, 
New York Warerooms, Steinway Hall, 


T astetul and excellent improvements, 
Nos. 107, 109 and 111 E. Fourteenth Street 





E iccant variety of designs, 





CENTRAL EUROPEAN DEPOT, STEINWAY HALL, 
Y iciaing unrivaled tones. No. 18 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, W., London. 
Miustrated +3 sent free. | Factory: Block bounded by 4th and hate Aves., 52d and 53d Sts., New York. 





J. SPEY & CO.,  sawamajnencinniimnaiaan 


Brattleboro, Vt. | . Opposite One Hundred and Twentieth Street, New York. 
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LOCK WOOD PRESS, 74 Duane Street. New York. 


VWHBEHR PIANG, 
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